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BILL CLINTON addresses supporters in Boston. Massachusetts residents, 
historically supporters of the Democrats, didn’t disappoint him. 


rkansas gov. 
packs ’em in 


Thousands jam local political rally 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Graphics Editor 


With polls indicating a possible New En- 
gland sweep, presidential candidate Bill 
Clinton held a late afternoon rally at 
Boston's Fanueil Hall recently that drew 
an estimated 45,000 people. 

Joined by many of the big guns from 
the Massachusetts Democratic party, 
Clinton’s camp fired an opening salvo at 
President George Bush. 

“Twelve years, eight years and four 
years ago, we heard Reagan and Bush talk 
about getting tough on crime,” Attorney 
General Scott Harshbarger said. “Ensuring 
protection of the public from drugs would 
mean a war on every level.” 

Harshbarger said the Republican party 


Lawrence library coming 


New media services, Haverhill—-Lawrence courier to begin — 


has failed to ensure the protection of the 
public. 

Speaker of the House Charles Flaherty 
continued the Democratic’s onslaught. 

Part of the problem: “When Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush ran for the 
White House 12 years ago, they 
campaigned against the size of the national 
debt,” he said. “In the past 12 years, they 
have proceeded to accumulate more debt 
for America than all the presidents in the 
history of our country put together, from 
Washington through Jimmy Carter.” 

Flaherty said that in the process, Bush 
has mortgaged the futures of America’s 
children, and their children. 

Renewed allegations of Bush’s 
involvement in the Iran-Contra scandal 

(Continued on page 5) 


"| Clinton 


Northern Essex Community College 


leads 


Bush 49%-19% 


Campus poll shows many students 
undecided as candidate visits N.E. 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Assistant News Editor 


With only a few weeks left before the presi- 
dential election, Gov. Bill Clinton holds a big 
lead over President George Bush among 
NECC students, but many also remain un- 
decided about who is better suited to lead the 
nation for the next four years, according to an 
Observer poll. 

The random poll, taken the week of Sept. 
14, showed that of the 389 students polled, 
49 percent favored Clinton, 30 percent were 
undecided and 19 percent chose Bush. The 
poll includes a margin of error of plus or 
minus 4 percent. 

Some in Clinton’s camp prove to be more 


anti-Bush voters than ardent supporters of 


the Arkansas governor. 

Scott Prive, NECC student, supports 
Clinton because “I dislike everything about 
Bush.” 

Kristy Conway, liberal arts, also favors 
Clinton because “President Bush didn’t do 
anything for the last four years.” 

Vice-versa: Bush also benefits from an 
anti—Clinton segment of the student body. 

“Bush is somewhat the lesser of two evils; 
Clinton just sounds too unrealistic,” said Ed 
McKinley, mental health technology. 

Another Bush supporter, Terry Murphy, 
mental health technology, said, “Bush sounds 
more in touch with reality. Pd like to believe 
Clinton, but his plans just don’t seem pos- 


sible.” 
Continued on page 5) 


Book buy-back 
policy examined 


Waiting can yield more cash for used texts 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Students often complain about the bookstore’s 
buy-back prices for used textbooks, but an 
understanding of the business may calm them, 
and knowing its obligations to students can 
save them money. 

Just by returning a book at the end of the 
semester, one has vastly improved the chances 
for a higher buy-back. 

Under its contract with NECC, the 
bookstore, run by the Follett corporation, 
must buy from students “saleable textbooks 
for resale as ‘used’ within the bookstore.” 

Better yield: If NECC has ordered the 
text for the Suen es semester, the student 


gets 50 percent of the list price for the book. 

Mary Prunty, assistant dean of academic 
affairs, said NECC instructors can’t have most 
orders in until the end of the semester because 
the college must wait to see what courses 
enrollment demands. 

“We don’t always know until students sign 
up,” she said. 

By December, about 80 percent of courses 
will have been ordered for, Prunty said. To 
maximize chances for high buy back, students 
should wait until their class’ final exam, then 
sell back the book before the spring semester 
begins, she said. 

Playing odds: The wait will improve the 
chances for, but not guarantee, a better return. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Today’s S Tnfograph__ 


How states rank on abortion access 


Here are the National Abortion Rights Action League's ratings of the 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer Lawrence News Editor 


Next semester, the Lawrence 
campus will be equipped with a 
library and improved media services 
as a result of a $100,000 allocation 
recently approved by NECC Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry and the board 
of trustees. 

Linda Hummel-Shea, library 
services coordinator, said it will 
begin with a low number of books, 
“nowhere near” its shelving capacity 
of 10,000, compared to the 59,000 
volume collection at NECC/ 
Haverhill’s Bentley Library. 


“This won’t be a full service li- 
brary like Haverhill’s Bentley Li- 
brary, but more of a small adjunct 
library,” Hummel-Shea said. 

Campus connection: Since the 
library will have a limited printed 
materials capacity, the Lawrence 
campus will seek Haverhill’s Bentley 
Library’s assistance by establishing 
a Haverhill-Lawrence courier sys- 
tem, to transport texts back and 
forth. 

Two Fax machines will be 
purchased, anda data system linking 
the campus to Haverhill, UMass/ 
Lowell and possibly the Lawrence 


public library will be implemented. | | . 


Lawrence students will encoun- 
ter delays when obtaining periodi- 
cal articles. Lawrence students will 
need to request copies with 
Lawrence reference librarians, who 
will fax these requests to Haverhill 
library personnel. The following day, 
Haverhill will fax back the requested 
material. 

“This may result in additional 
work for library personnel,” 
Hummel-Shea said. “This may also 
adda level of frustration for students 
because they won’t have the same 
type of accessibility Haverhill stu- 
dents do.” 

(Continued on page 5) 


access women have to safe, legal abortions: 


HH Lowest access 
@® Low access 

{3 Moderate access 
(] High access 
Highest access 


Criteria for ranking 


@ Do the governor and the legislature support legal abortion? 
@ Does the state enforce restrictions or has it enacted new ones? 


@ Does the state provide legal protection for abortion? 


SOURCE: National Abortion Rights Action League 
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Clean earth vote 


Students to decide MASSPIRG’s fate 


MASSPIRG needs your support at cam- 
pus elections on Oct. 8 and 9. 

The Massachusetts Public Interest 
Research Group has put NECC students 
to work fighting for environmental and 
consumer justice on the state and national 
levels. 

Funding from a waivable fee system 
fuels its high energy activism, which has 
made considerable headway against 
bureaucrats and big business lobbyists. 

Political punch: In recent years, 
MASSPIRG has pushed the bottle bill, 
toxic use reduction, toxic waste clean—up 
and new and used car lemon laws past the 
barricades of Beacon Hill special interests 
and onto the books. 

Not everyone appreciates the young 
reformists’ work, however. 

The career politicians at the statehouse 
seem to distrust anyone under 30, and 
fought hard last year to take from students 
the right to choose how MASSPIRG 
chapters are funded on their campuses. 
Only a legal technicality, improper 
wording in their PIRG—busting proposal, 
kept them from succeeding. 

The move to control MASSPIRG 
funding was influenced by businesses out 
to kill the group for trying to pass the 
recycling initiative. The initiative will 
require some packaging to consist of a 
portion of recycled materials, creating a 
demand for millions of tons of reusable 
materials that communities collect in 
good faith, but are now stockpiled with- 


Observer Editorials 
Ee ee 
out marketable uses. 

Uneven odds: MASSPIRG fought 
hard to win the Legislature’s support for 
the bill, but couldn’t compete with 
industrial conglomerates with millions 
to spend on lobbying. 

Rather than giving up on the bill, 
however, MASSPIRG collected enough 
signatures to put the recycling initiative 
on the November ballot. 

Without funding for MASSPIRG from 
colleges like NECC, the public would 
have had nosay on this vital issue. Students 
now must decide whether to continue 
that support. 

A vote to keep the funding, which is 
supported by NECC president John R. 
Dimitry, will still allow individuals to 
choose if they wish to donate $5 to help 
fund environmental and consumer lob- 
bying efforts. 

Keep free choice: Any student not 
wishing to give needs only to mark the 
box, and the donation will not be added 
to his/her bill. If students vote down the 
funding system, no money will be 
collected via tuition bills at NECC. 

The political dinosaurs and big 
business lobbyists would rest easier 
without MASSPIRG around. Don’t give 
them that chance. Make them work for 
your interests. Vote yes for MASSPIRG 
next week. 


Columbus: hero or villain? 


His role should be re-examined so real story can be seen 


On the 500th anniversary of Christopher 
Columbus’ voyage to the New World, 
people should celebrate what he did and 
consider what a hero he was — if slavery 
and genocide can be considered heroic. 

For years, this country has celebrated 


Columbus’ so-called discovery of 


America. Perhaps the time has come for 
Americans to take a look at what he really 
did. 

Columbus did not “discover” America. 
He landed in the New World, tried to 
find as much gold as possible and picked 
up some valuable slaves in the process. 

Natives of Espanola (now Dominican 
Republic and Haiti) welcomed Colum- 
bus and his men. In return, they were 
taken as slaves or killed. Through disease 
brought over from Europe, and violence, 
the entire population was extinguished. 

Selective memory: Yet these petty 
details are somehow overlooked in most 
versions of Western history. 

In most history texts, the words brave, 
heroic and adventurous are seen beside 
Columbus’ name. Greedy and inhumane 
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do not appear in these books. 

History is useless unless it gives an 
accurate account of both sides of an 
event. Half truths teach nothing. 

After 500 years, the time has come to 
look at the other side of the story. Sure, 
Columbus made great progress in world 
exploration. Should Americans not look 
at what his real deeds were and how they 
affected the natives he came upon? 

Columbus was nota hero. He was an 
opportunist, who didn’t care what he 
had to do to reach his goal of fame and 
fortune. 


Slanted view 
In most history texts, the words 
brave, heroic and adventur- 
ous ave seen beside Columbus’ 
name. Greedy and inhumane 
do not appear. 
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‘Not in my backyard’ 


Neighborhood’s housing rejection unjustified 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Most ofus live in the shadow ofhomelessness. 
The loss of a job, serious illness or natural 
disaster could force us onto the streets. Yet we 
sit smugly in our homes and feel superior to 
those who have suffered misfortune. 

This feeling of superiority has been evident 
in Haverhill during the past year. Last fall, 
Emmaus Inc. received a federal grant of $1.1 
million to provide subsidized housing and 
job training for single parents. Nearly a year 
later, the housing componentis still in limbo. 

The reason for this is the “not in my 
backyard” syndrome, Many people believe 
the homeless should be housed, but not in 
their neighborhoods. Let someone else’s 
property values fall. Let other people’s children 
play with homeless children, Just don’t disrupt 
my comfortable, middle-class life. 

Do unto others?: Emmaus’ first-choice 
site for the program, dubbed the “Bethel 
Center,” was the Sacred Heart Church 
Convent in Bradford. However, when 
neighbors protested, the church withdrew its 
offer of the convent. 

After several months of searching, 
Emmaus’ director, the Rey. Thomas Bentley, 
chose another site. The new site is Columbia 
Park, a 32 unit apartment building on Main 
Street. Emmaus will use 14 of the units, and 
the rest will be rented on the open market, 
Bentley said. No current resident will be 
evicted. 

Ata meeting held at the Haverhill Public 
Library, Emmaus’ staffresponded to questions 


asked by residents and neighbors. Director of 


resident services Jeanine Murphy said no 
person using drugs or alcohol will be placed 
in the building. Murphy also said a child care 
expert who visited the site has approved the 
courtyard in the middle of Columbia Park as 
a suitable play area. Bentley said Columbia 
Park was chosen because it is in good 
condition. This is important because only 
$55,000 of the $1.1 million grant can be used 
for renovation. 

Lip service: Despite Bentley’s statement 
that Emmaus needs a building in good 
condition, many said the homeless should 
renovate a building on River Street. This, 


they said, will give them a feeling of pride. If 


theyare placed ina middle-class neighborhood 
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abe Sa 
like Columbia Park, it will make them feel 
inferior. 

What housing the homeless in Columbia 
Park will really do is threaten the comfortable, 
middle-class existence of current residents. If 
you don’t see the homeless, you can forget 
they exist. Ifthey don’t exist, you don’t have 
to deal with the problem. 

Unfortunately, the homeless do exist. 
Homelessness is a major problem in the United 
States. Given the current economic situation, 
it is likely to get worse. Government budget 
cuts to social service agencies are making it 
difficult to for them to meet the needs of the 
homeless. It is the responsibility of each of us 
to do what we can to help. 

Join the solution: Not only must we 
welcome them into our neighborhoods, we 
must work to help them. Homelessness is a 
blight on our land and all of us must work 
toward eliminating it. 

One way to do this is to help provide basic 
necessities. Become a volunteer in a shelter or 
soup kitchen. Donate food, clothing or money. 
Encourage your friends and neighbors to 
help. Make helping the homeless a project for 
your church or club. 

While private citizens can provide imme- 
diate aid, long-term solutions to the problem 
rest with government. Write to your senator 
and congressman. Ask them to vote for 
legislation that will help reduce homelessness. 
Support for affordable housing is of major 
importance since high housing costs are the 
main cause of homelessness. 

An increase in the minimum wage would 
also help. At $4.25 per hour, one earns $3,000 
less per year than is necessary to support a 
family of four at the poverty level. Building 
more shelters isn’t the answer. Our goal should 
be to climinate all buta few emergency shelters. 

Land of the free?: If you work to help the 
homeless become housed, employed and self. 
supporting, you can be proud to call yourself 
an American. If you not only fail to help them 
but fight to keep them out of your 
neighborhood, you should question your right 
to that name 

Our country was founded on the principal 
that all people are created equal. No American 
is better than his fellow citizens. 


Isn't it 
about time 
you spoke 


up ? 
Drop off your letter 
to the editor today 
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What you can do for your country 


Public must swallow ‘castor oil’ politics for future’s sake 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Many Americans have abandoned the democratic process due 
to dishonest politicians, but tell voters the truth, and you 
won’t make it past the primary. 

Case in point: The public prefers to keep the most vital 
issue for the United States’ future, the national debt, in the 
abstract. 

America needs leaders with the guts to face the deficit head 
on, to confront the public with the sacrifices it must make. Ask 
Paul Tsongas what happens to that kind of politician. 

The people want a president to heal the nation, but reject 
the inherently bitter cure. 

Change of diet: Before America will swallow “castor oil” 
politics, it needs to pull the sweet tooth causing Bush and 
Clinton to sugar—coat their debt-reduction plans; that sweet 
tooth being “special interests.” 

These two nasty words set John Q. Public foaming at the 
mouth, until the ax swings close to entitlements dear to his 
heart. America forces politicians to be all things to all people. 
The electorate demands liars. 

Our two choices for president plan to reduce the deficit 
largely by increasing growth. Sounds good. Growthis popular. 
If only the world economy would cooperate. 

Clinton speaks of reducing entitlements, but offers no 
specifics. Smart move. 

Safe target: At least he admits to plan a tax increase, but 
only on the rich. Another smart move, because no one likes 
them anyway. Besides, they are sure to vote Republican. 

But Bush needs the wealthy in his pocket, so to speak, so 
he offers a lower capital gains tax. If 12 years of trickle-down 
economics left you dry, don’t worry. Bush promises across- 
the-board tax cuts, too. 

This will be accomplished by slashing spending, of course. 
When this fails, he could at least blame the Democrat— 
controlled congress again when it doesn’t cooperate — cold 
comfort when 21st century America goes bust. 

Either way, we’ll elect the one we think will screw the 
country up the least, and hope for the best. 

Fat trimmer: There is one thing voters can do to help. 
Demand the president, whoever that will be, gets the line— 
item veto. This will help anyone in the White House control 
the pork-barrel spending tacked onto nearly every piece of 
legislation sent through Congress. 


DEFICIT” 
REDUCTION 
Ng 


s . 
Point of View 

Of course, this may mean your district won’t get the $5 
million fora national cotton swab museum, butit’ll also mean 
some other state’s university won’t get $10 million for earwax 
research. Everyone must sacrifice. 

Waste and entitlement cuts, along with any realistic eco 
nomic growth, will only buy us so much of our future back. 
To pay off the over $3.7 trillion national debt (that’s right, 
$3,700,000,000,000+), without forsaking our elderly, dis- 
abled or destitute, or trashing our environment, educational 


et Harry Truman! 
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system or infrastructure, taxes must be raised. 

Cheating ourselves: Americans already pay less taxes than 
most Western industrialized nations, including Japan, 
Germany, France, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Italy, Spain, the United Kingdom and Sweden, 
according to the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. 

If we want to stay a first-class nation, we must give more 
and expect less. 

Ifyou want poll—driven, predigested lies, turn to CNN for 
the latest campaign sound-bytes. After all, they reflect exactly 
what America has been asking for. 


What sacrifices are necessary to turn this country around? 


Bob Miller, liberal arts 

“Sacrifice some of the people in 
Congress who are bouncing checks. 
Keep Bush in the White House four 
more years and put more Republi- 
cans in Congress.” 


Jamie Randazzo, commercial art 
“T think we should sacrifice the 
president we have now, fora start.” 


Bob Condon, criminal justice 

“T think we have to reduce our 
spending and get the national debt 
in control, especially on social 
welfare and defense.” 
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Michele Kane, liberal arts 
“Sacrifice our foreign aid and direct 
attention to the United States, our 
problems.” 


= ‘ 
im te) 
Evelyn Anderson, general studies 
“I feel what we need to turn things 
around isa president who will stand 
by his word and live up to campaign 
promises.” 


To all potentially interested persons: 


This is regarding help with the Women’s _ 


Resource Network. The newly establishe: 


network needs help with a number of | 

things, most immediately with keeping 

the place open during the designated hours. — 
Our hours are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fri- 
_ days,and noon to 4p.m. on Wednesdays. 
We would welcome the contribution of 
one or two hours a week during any of 
those hours. We would like to have a 
minimum of two people committed to 
each hour in order to assure coverage. 
Coverage involves greeting people, an- 
swering the phone, welcoming and in- 
forming people about the network (all the 


_ hecessary information is in the brochure that 
ean be found on the desk) but mainly just 
being there so that we can keep the door 


"While contributions of any hour or two at 
a time will be welcome, we particularly need 
people for the following hours: Mondays, 10 
a.m., 2 p.m. and 3 p.m.; Tuesdays, noon, 2 
p-m. and 3 p.m.; Wednesdays, noon and 3 
p-m.; Thursdays, 2 p.m.; Fridays, 3 p.m. 

Please call my extension at 5884, or the 
network extension, 3832. Or drop a note to 
me in C-Building, or at B-109. 


Selma Singer, professor, department of be- 
havtoral sciences and Women’s Resource Net- 
work adviser. 


Selma Singer 


Coverage involves greeting 
people, answering the phone, 
welcoming and informing 
people about the network (all 
the necessary information is 
in the brochure that can be 
found on the desk) but 
mainly just being there so that 
we can keep the door open. 
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Papa Gino’s offers dining diversity 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Campus News Editor 


There’s something very different about the 
NECC student center this semester — com- 
fortable new chairs, green rugs and some 
interesting art hanging in the hallways. 

But of all these changes, none tastes as 
good as the fresh Papa Gino’s pizza served 
daily in the tiled lounge. 

“T think it’s primo,” said Ronald Marquis, 
a part-time NECC student. “I love it. I’ve 
seen a lot of changes since 1979, but this is a 
more positive, colorful change.” 

The union between NECC and Papa 
Gino’s became a reality when Corporate Chef's 
Inc., the caterers responsible for running the 
cafeteria, decided to add something new to 
the campus. They contacted Jim DeZutter, 
manager of food services division of Papa 
Gino’s, and talks between the two companies 
began. DeZutter assists stores in increasing 
community awareness about Papa Gino’s 
product. 

New trend: The act of bringing in a well- 
known food establishment toa cafeteria setting 
isknown as “branding” and it’s fast becoming 
a popular outlet for high schools and colleges 
throughout the region. 

“If you put an unnamed pizza against a 
named pizza, the named pizza will get cho- 
sen,” DeZutter said. 

“We know the branding idea is the new 
idea for food services,” said Donna Jutras, 
NECC food service manager. 

“We also, within Corporate Chefs, bring 
in Pizzeria Uno, but we didn’t feel that type 
of pizza would be as well known with the 
students. So we basically decided to go with 
Papa Gino’s because of kids knowing about 
them, and the pricing.” 


Special training: Once the deal had been 
made, NECC staff needed to learn how to 
cook pizza like Papa Gino’s. For this, DeZutter 
and Papa Gino’s area manager Tom Quinn 
provided the necessary staff instruction. 

“They calibrated our ovens and showed us 
the rotating system, and they were greatas far 
as support goes,” Jutras said. “Tom Quinn 
and the general manager of the Plaistow, 
N.H., store, Heidi Montejunas, were in all 
week. They lent us equipment and just 
outstanding support.” 

Problematic ' start: The’ support and 
guidance may have been great, but there were 
still problems that plagued the opening. Quinn 
said the construction of the elaborate booth 
in the tiled lounge was a major factor in the 
delay. 

“Tt was inadequate,” he said. 

Jutras, on the other hand, said the problem 
lies more with Papa Gino’s corporate level. 

“Basically, I feel that there was a miscom- 
munication within Papa Gino’s, as far as the 
left hand didn’t know what the right hand was 
doing,” Jutras said. “And because they are 
growing very fast in this area of food service, 
they didn’t have all the bugs worked out. But 
what they eventually came through with was 
outstanding. And that’s what you have to 
look at. It’s not exactly when you open; it’s 
just that when you open, you do it correctly.” 

Pizza process: The preparation involved 
is quite unique. The pizzas are readied at 6:30 
a.m. at Papa Gino’s in Plaistow by a method 
called “blanching.” 

“What we do is pound out a shell, it’s 
thrown into the oven for 20 seconds and set 
to cool,” Montejunas said. “Then we put on 
the sauce and cheese, put them ona screen, 
box it, bring them to the school where they 
refrigerate it, and they cook them in their 


A new slice of life 
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HARD AT work, Keith Grover handles customers craving pizza in the tiled lounge. 
The Papa Gino's pizza stand is another example of a changing student center. 


hot-air ovens.” 

Asked why the Plaistow store received the 
account over Haverhill or Bradford, Quinn 
said, “There’s a stronger crew in Plaistow, 
plus Haverhill is getting a deal with Haverhill 
High School.” 

Tiled home: Originally slated to appear in 
the upstairs cafeteria, Arthur Signorelli, 
student activities director, influenced 
management to bring the pizzeria downstairs. 
Jutras had no objections. 

“Tt’s a little different. We have to work out 
the kinks, but we think it will be a friendly 
proposition for everybody,” she said. 

Apparently, this arrangement has not af- 
fected the number of students using the caf- 
eteria, even though Jutras was convinced it 
was going to. 

The booth is run by Keith Grover, not a 
NECC student. Grover got the job from an 
ad ina local newspaper. Trained personally by 
Quinn, Grover said, “It’s pretty easy and fun. 
We’re not too busy now, but it will get there.” 

Papa Gino’s sales in Plaistow are not 
directly affected by the NECC account. 


“We’re hoping kids will think about us 
more. It’s more for exposure,” Montejunas 
said. 

Encouraging outlook: At the moment, all 
seems to be going well for both NECC and 
Papa Gino’s. 

“It’s a good size pizza for a good price,” 
said Ronald Dwan, a liberal arts student. 

“We're getting positive comments from 
both Donna (Jutras) and the students,” 
Montejunas said. “People are walking by and 
going ‘Wow, it’s Papa Gino’s!"” 

Right now, students and staff can enjoy a 
slice of cheese pizza for $1.50 or a slice of 
pepperoni pizza for $1.75 from 10:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. Drinks are available for 85 cents. 

A variety of different calzones may be 
added to the stand in the near future 

Though the future of Papa Gino’s and 
NECC is unknown, both have their fingers 
crossed. 

“Tt will last as long as the kids don’t get 
tired of pizza,” Jutras said. “I can’t eat pizza 
five days a week, but I know a lot of people 
who can.” 


Glenna: lost asset from the switchboard 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer Assistant Features Editor 


Students walking through the library often 
hear a familiar voice say, “May I help you?” 

Switchboard operator Glenna Bier will no 
longer be the pleasant woman behind those 
words, She is retiring after 14 years and nine 
months of service. 

“T have enjoyed it all,” Bier said. 

She said she has a true sense of pride in 
NECC. She is very conscientious and has a 
feel for the pulse of the school. 

Dedicated: “I know everything that goes 
onat the school,” Bier said “Ifthere isa name 
I don’t recognize, I research it.” 

She has trained her replacement to un 
derstand how important the job is and said 


she has trained her well. 
“After all, I am the first person they hear 


when they call the college,” she said. 

People visited the library to wish her well 
on her last day. Cards and flowers filled her 
desk 

Bier said her years at NECC were filled 
with positive experiences, but there comes a 
point when you knowit’s time to slow down. 

Changes seen: Growth and changes at 
the college, such as moving her desk to B- 
Building and the chance of a new phone 
system coming, helped her decided to retire 
now. She also wants to spend more time with 
her husband and travel. 

Although she can’t imagine sitting still 
and not working, she was sure she didn’t want 
to get another job. She plans to help the Red 
Cross and get involved with her temple. 

After all Bier’s years of dedication to 
NECC, the college faculty and community 
will miss her wit and personality 
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BOSTON MAYOR Ray Flynn and Representative Joe Kennedy show party 
allegiance to Bill Clinton during his campaign swing through New England. 


Poll = from page | 


The feelings of the undecided voters seem 
to be best captured by Barbara Watkinson, 
business management. 


“Bush is an idiot and Clinton is a sneak, 
she said.” 


Arthur Barlas, instructor, department of 


history and government, questions whether 
the poll reflects voter sentiment nationally. 

Diversity important: “I don’t know how 
representative this poll is country—wide, but I 
believe that it may indeed reflect the true 
feelings of Massachusetts, because there is a 
good mix of students that come from cities 
and small towns,” Barlas said. 

“I do expect that as the poll indicated 
Clinton will win in Massachusetts easily, but 
I’ve spoken to a lot of students that don’t like 
either candidate and I think that is reflected 
clearly in this poll,” he said. “I am not sur- 
prised at the amount of Clinton votes 
considering we are in a traditionally 
Democratic state and when you consider the 
present state of the New England economy.” 

Unpredictable: Barlas said the high 
number of undecided students surprised him, 
but he distrusts early polls. He believes the 
election is going to be too close to call. 

“Don’t count Bush out, I think that people 
are underestimating Bush’s political machine. 
He is still capable of pulling it out of a hat,” 


Survey Results _ 


Undecided: 32% 


he said. 

“This is going to be the dirtiest campaign 
we have ever seen; this is a power struggle 
between the most ambitious men looking for 
the most powerful job in the universe. It is 
going tocome down to trust versus economy.” 

“Tris a difficult decision for the voters; it is 
a situation where you have to just hold your 
nose and vote.” 


Library — from page 1 


Requests for unavailable non-reference 
texts at Lawrence will also be faxed to 
Haverhill. The following day, the courier will 
transport the material to Lawrence. 

“Tt’s going to be very important to have 
constant communication between the two 
campuses, and UMass/Lowell library 
network, which is the same as ours,” 
Hummel-Shea said. 

The library’s limited capacity in some 
areas may frustrate students at times, she said. 

High technology: NECC/Lawrence 
director, Kathy Rodger said the library’s initial 
lack ofa large collection of texts will eventually 
improve and its electronic capability will be 
impressive. The library will be equipped with 
CD ROM (compact disc read—only—memory), 
acomprehensive data storage program utilized 
at the Bentley Library. CD ROM has a large 


data base, allowing it to store vast amounts of 


information. 

Rey Cabrera, liberal arts, agrees some 
students will find it frustrating at times, but 
foresees improvementand expansion. He said 
students with limited transportation will 
benefit the most from the library. Cabrera, 
who has two Lawrence classes, said he will use 
the library services whenever possible. 

“T don’t expect it to be extravagant,” he 
said. “Instead of walking to the Lawrence 
Public Library after class, it will be more 
convenient staying in the building.” 

Preliminary discussions have been made 
concerning a Lawrence Public Library terminal 
being placed at the campus library. This would 
allow NECC students access to the library’s 
collection of 250,000 books, if a book was 


not available on campus. 

Due to NECC’s nursing program’s recent 
move to the Lawrence campus, many of its 
texts and journals will be moved to the new 
library. Other nursing materials will be stored 
on CD ROM. Most materials will remain at 
Bentley Library, however. 

NECC will spend $15,000 for reference 
material at Lawrence, considerably smaller 
than Haverhill’s reference section, valued at 
over $400,000. 

Enough space: Rodger said the library 
will provide sufficient amount of space for 
students, despite it being a bit “snug.” She 
said two part-time librarians may be hired. 

“We area busy campus, but it won’t be too 
small,” she said. “It will provide sufficient 
space. I’m thrilled we'll have a library. It’s the 
icing on the cake.” 

In addition to the new library, NECC/ 
Lawrence’s audio/visual capabilities will 
greatly improve. 

$15,000 of the allotted $100,000 will be 
used to purchase overhead projectors, VCRs 
and other audio/visual equipment. 


New equipment: A! Foucault, director of 


media services, said some equipment is already 
at the Lawrence campus, which is being used 
on a self-serve basis. Foucault said there are 
no plans on initiating a T.V. studio similar to 
the Haverhill studio. 

He said Haverhill staffers will travel back 
and forth, since hiring full-time audio/visual 
staffers seems unlikely. 

“We might get faculty to staff six-hour 
shifts,” he said. “We hope full-time positions 
will be offered there.” 


was put on prominent display by Flaherty. 

“Do you believe ‘chicken George’ when 
he said that he didn’t know about the arms 
sales to the Ayatollah of Iran?” he asked. “Do 
you believe ‘chicken George’ when he said 
that he didn’t participate in trading arms for 
hostages?” 

Without a job: The overwhelmingly 
supportive crowd cheered Flaherty’s attack 
when he announced that on Nov. 
going to be unemployed. 

Accompanied by senator Paul Tsongas, 
Mayor Ray Flynn and Congressman Joe 
Kennedy, 
Louie, Louie played by the Clinton High 
School band, and then the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

Kennedy told Clinton he would like him 
to think of Boston *as*“Little Roek with 
chowder,” and went on to highlight historic 
locations in the Boston area. From the Old 
North Church to the Boston Tea Party, 
Kennedy pointed out the changes of the 
revolution, and said it is time for another. 
Clinton agreed that it may be time foranother 
Boston Tea Party. 

Clinton thanked mayor Flynn for his sup- 
port, and Tsongas for acting as the “conscience 
of the next generation for the past year.” 

“President Bush says this election is about 
trust,” Clinton said. “That is what he was 
saying before the revelations of the past few 
days.” 

More slamming: He stepped up his barrage 
on the president by attacking his domestic 
record. 

“Last Wednesday, I went to Lansing, Mich. 
to debate George Bush,” to which the throng 
shouted the requisite reply, “Where was 
George?” 

“Put yourself in his position,” he said. “It 
isn’t that he’s a bad debater, but how do you 
explain the worst economic performance in 
50 years?” 

Clinton continued his lambasting of the 
Republicans by exposing the handling of the 
current recession. 

“How do you explain after 12 years of 
trickle-down economics, the fact that two- 
thirds of our people are working harder for 


3, Bush is 


Nothing can hold an instructor to reor- 
dering a text for the next semester. In- 
structors may find a textbook undesirable 
after teaching with it, or information may 
have been updated in a new edition. 

“Instructors want current texts,” she 
said. “Science and technology texts need 
updating constantly.” 

Ifthe store has no orders fora text, the 
book will fetch “the current wholesale list 
price as determined by the most recent 
wholesale catalogue.” 

December boon: Wholesale values vary, 
but tend to increase later in the semester. 

Susan Buckley, NECC bookstore 
manager, said during the beginning of the 
semester, national book supply surpasses 
demand, so wholesale prices go down, 

Regardless ofthe demand fora book, it 
must be in “saleable” condition for a 
student to cash it in. 

“Texts can’t have broken bindings, 
missing or torn pages, printing blacked 
out, water or liquid damage, excessive 
high lighting, (or be) just too worn for 
resale,” Buckley said. 

No sale: Any workbook, regardless of 
condition, also qualifies as unsaleable. 

“Ifworkbooks are written in or missing 
pages and we do not realize this at the time 
of purchase, we have no way to return the 
book to the student and get our money 
back,” she said. “To avoid this situation 
we do not buy any workbooks back, even 
clean and complete.” 

Any text bought back can be resold to 
students at no higher than 75 percent of 
the cost for a new copy. This rate, an 
industry standard, regulates used book 
prices at at least two other local colleges, 

Kerry Carlino, NECC liberal arts ma- 
jor, said book Pe. little from college 
to college. i 

Typical: “I thinkit’ snormaltompared 


Clinton arrived to the sounds of 


Books = from page 1 


y Rally - from page 1 


less. How do you explain 100,000 Americans 
a month losing their health insurance? And 
how do you explain living with one million 
people who are HIV positive, and not even 
mentioning the word AIDS while you are 
president.” 

Clinton said the way Bush explains these 
things is by getting in an airplane, flying 
around his state and telling everybody how 
bad Arkansas is. 

“The least he could do is debate me so I 
can answer him,” he said. 

Out of gas: Clinton said the Bush 
administration is one that has run out ofideas, 
vision and commitment. He said it is the 
responsibility, of Americans to change this 
country. 

“Millions of Americans wake up every day 
waiting fora pinkslip,” he said. “Let’s put this 
country right.” 

“We will establish a system by which every 
young American will have at least two years of 
further educational training to secure good 
jobs,” he said. “The college dropout rate is 
twice that of the high school rate, due in part 
to the cost of higher education,” 

He said that in 1960, President Kennedy 
started the Peace Corps, and gave Americans 
like Tsongas a chance to go around the world 
to help other people, and that it was time to 
re—affirm that commitment. 

“We will loan you the money to go to 
college, no questions asked,” he said. “Then 
you will pay it back in either a percentage of 
your income after graduation, or even better, 
after college do something for your country. 
Be a police officer, a teacher, work with the 
elderly.” 

On the defensive: Earlier in the day, Lt. 

ov. Paul Celluci held a Republican rally 
outside the Fanueil Hall building, and charged 
that Clinton’s economic plan will cost 
American jobs. 

Later in the evening, gov. Clinton stopped 
by the Erie Pub in Dorchester. An overflow 
crowd greeted him at the bar made famous by 
a surprise visit from then President Reagan in 
1983. 

A late poll has Clinton ahead by as many as 
30 points in the Bay State. 


to other campuses.” Carlino said. “It’s just 
like (the University of New Hampshire) 
They’re all the same.” 

Another student responded with less 
empathy for the store. 

“Their gum is reasonable, but that is 
only because the price is already marked 
on the package,” said Seth Bunke, liberal 
arts major. “We hate them. I have very 
little respect for the bookstore.” 

The store must keep its merchandise 
priced competitive with other college and 
university bookstores within the regional 
service area, according to its contract. 

Same: In an informal survey, bookstore 
prices at Middlesex Community College 
in Bedford, which contracts its store to a 
different company than NECC, were found e 
to roughly match prices here. 

Prunty, the contact for students with : 
any complaints about the bookstore, said 
she receives relatively few complaints, 
considering the number of books sold. 
Students typically don’t gripe about high 
prices, but most often contact her when 
refused a full cash refund for a new book. 

The problem results from students 
writing their names in or otherwise marking 
a book, then dropping the class or realiz- 
ing they bought the wrong book, and 
trying to get a full refund forit, 

“The minute you write your name init, 
it’s a used book,” she said. 

Should a student have any problem 
with the bookstore, she wants to hear from 
them, but needs specific examples con- 
cerning any grievances, she said. Prunty — 
can be reached at ext. 5808, orin B-201_ 

Where to turn: Students a 
Lawrence campus, which recently ope 


Kathy Roger, Lawrence car 
Editor's note: John 
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Seat belt g up 
nets $400 grant 


An NECC safety-belt advocacy group 
recently received $400 from the 
Newburyport Kiwanis Club for pur- 
chase of child safety car seats. 

Bill Gurczak Sr. of Newburyport, 
who presented the check, said Kiwanis 
supports efforts to make car seats 
available to families who can’t otherwise 
afford them. : 

The donation will enable the Re- 
gional Occupant Protection Program 
(ROPP), funded by the governor’s 
Highway Safety Bureau, to purchase 
10 “convertible” seats for distribution 
in the Greater Newburyport area. 
Convertible seats are designed for 
transporting children from infancy to 
40 pounds. 

“The Kiwanis are dedicated to 
children’s issues,” said Marilois Walker, 
ROPP director. “Needless to say, we 
can scarcely think ofa more worthwhile 
cause.” 

Walker said motor vehicle crashes 
are the leading cause of death and 
injury to children. Yet, often parents 
who can’t afford car seats unintention- 
ally risk their children’s lives by holding 
them. 


Anti-incinerator 
group to meet 


A public meeting to discuss the health 
effects and economic ramifications of 
waste-to-energy incineration will be 
held at the Hilton Center in Salisbury 
on Oct. 14 at 7:30 p.m. 

The meeting is sponsored by 
Citizen’s Against Incineration in 
Salisbury (CAINS), a group of area 
residents opposed to a waste incinera- 

»torin Salisbury. 

CAINS was formed after Ogden- 
Martin’s interestin Salisbury asa refuse— 
to-cnergy site became public during 
the spring. The group opposes the 
incineration for a number of reasons: 
health hazards, the lack of guaranteed 
long-term economic benefit, the 
negative impact on tourism and prop- 
erty value, and the negative impact on 
waste reduction and recycling. 

According to CAINS, the acid gases, 
organic material, metals, dioxins and 
furans are among the hazardous sub- 
stances that can be found in the stack 
emissions from waste incinerators. The 
group says that eventhough proponents 
claim the levels ofemissions are too low 
to be harmful, health experts continually 
warn otherwise. 


Golf tournament 
to aid scholarship 


Registrations are still being accepted 
for NECC’s first Scholarship Golf 
Tournament which will be held on 
Friday, Oct. 16 (Rain date: Monday, 
Oct. 19) at Far Corners Golf Course in 
West Boxford. 

A highlight of the tournament will 
be the Buick Park Avenue offered by 
Best Buick Saab GMC Truck to any 
golfer that scores a hole-in-one on a 
designated hole. 

The ament, which is open to 

the publi will begin at 8 a.m. with a 

‘ start and will be eeered bya 
_ chicken barbecue. 

The entry fee, including greens fee, 

golf ‘gift prizes and barbecue, is 

nog Holes may be spon- 


ond ica are invited to attend 
the luncheon and participate in a noon 
putting tournament for $15 per per- 
son, | 

Proceeds Eom the tournament will 
benefit the NECC Alumni Association 
and Foundation Scholarship Funds. For 
a flyer with details or moreinformation, 
call the NECC Alumni Office at (508) 


4. 
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Healthy issues explored 


Open workshops offer free advice on variety of concerns 


By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC student health services is sponsoring 
weekly health workshops this fall. 

The workshops will take place in the caf- 
eteria alcove on Thursdays between 11 a.m. 
and | p.m. with a new topic represented each 
week. 

The topics covered will include national 
collegiate alcohol awareness week, the dan- 
gers of smoking, steroids, social drugs 
(manjuana, alcohol, caffeine and others ), HIV 
and STD awareness and prevention, The Great 
American Smoke Out, the common cold and 
winter survival tips and national drunk and 
drugged driver awareness week. 

A schedule can be found outside the stu- 
dent health services office, F-112, in the 
student center, said Donna Montalbano, RN, 
assistant to the director of student health 
services. 

College concerns: “I chose the topics for 
each workshop based on statistics of the biggest 
health concerns of colleges across the nation,” 
said Montalbano, who organizes the work- 
she »ps. 

“Alcohol is the number one dangerous 
she said of 
the upcoming national collegiate alcohol 
awareness week workshop. “We will not be 
telling students simply not to drink at all, but 
to have designated drivers and nonalcoholic 
drinks and munchies available at parties.” 

Montalbano and Carla Cefalo, a health 
education intern from the University of Mas- 
sachusetts/Lowell, will be present at the 
workshops to answer questions. Videos and 


drug used widely in all colleges,” 


Culinary crusade 
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SPREADING THE WORD to NECC students about proper diets, Donna Montalbano, 
R.N., from student health services, aids Mike Foisy at the “eat smart” booth. 


posters can be viewed, and pamphlets, hand- 
outs, buttons and bumper stickers will be 
given out at the workshops. 

The workshops are aimed at expanding 
student knowledge of different health issues 
and improving general health of NECC stu 
dents, Montalbano said. 

Positive outcome: “Asa result of the Eat 
Smart workshops on Sept. 10 and 17, Cor- 
porate Chefs, the cafeteria caterer, has agreed 
to try out more low-fat chicken dishes, keep 
the fruit and salad bars well-stocked, and 
have more low-fat foods available for stu- 


dents,” Montalbano said. 


Other upcoming programs include a 
women’s health series in the president’s con- 
ference room; a drive to pass November's 
ballot question on the commonwealth’s pro- 
posed excise tax of 25 cents on cigarettes; and 
Double Trouble: Alcohol and Nicotine Addic- 
tion, which will take place on Oct. 16, from 9 
a.m. to noon at the library conference center. 
Montalbano hopes to have samples of the 
nicotine patch “Nicoderm” available. 

“One of the main priorities of the student 
health center is the education and general 
health and well being of NECC students,” 


she said. 


Life Long Learning gets underway 


The Life Long Learning (LLL) program in- 
cludes lectures, courses and trips for older 
adults and any others who would like to 
participate 

All lectures are free of charge and take 
place in the library conference area, unless 
otherwise noted 

The following programs are planned for 
the fall and winter: 

¢ Oct. 1,2 p.m. Herbs and Spices: The Seeds 
of € ange 
getting spices from the Orient at the end of 


Why was Europe so interested in 


the 15th century? How were herbs and spices 
used at that time? What were the foods that 
Columbus found in America and what did he 
bring from Europe? 

Diane Watkins, herbalist, will talk about 
the exchange of food, herbs and spices between 
Europe and Americaasa result of Columbus’ 
voyages. This program is sponsored by the 
Mernmack Valley Herb Society. Refreshments 
will be served. 

© Oct. 5. Five-day trip to Montreal and 
Quebec = see trips. 

© Oct. 13 and 20. 55 Alive/ Mature 
Driving workshop — see workshops. 

© Oct. 15,2 p.m. Native Americans and 
the European Settlement of Massachusetts Bay 
— This year, the Peabody Museum of Salem 
addresses issues raised by the Columbus 
quincentenary with its new exhibit: We Claim 
These Shores: Native Americans and the Eu- 
ropean Settlement of Massachusetts Bay. 

Dr. Jeffrey Brain and John Grimes, co— 
curators of the exhibit, will presenta historical 
overview of the complex interaction between 
these two groups of people. Topics like 
intercultural dynamics, the fur trade, mis- 
sionary activity, conflict and land cession, as 
well as the continuing survival of native 
American cultures in New England will be 
explored. 

© Oct. 22,2 p.m. In Search of Columbus 


After 500 years— Marjorie Cary, facilitator of 


the LLL study group: Columbus: Hero or 
Villain?, will review over 20 titles related to 
Christopher Columbus and his times, 


American Indians and the discovery of 


America. Cary will also present old maps and 
explain how Columbus navigated. 

© Oct. 23. Peabody Museum of Salem - 
see trips 

© Oct. 27. Study group: Columbus: Hero 
or Villain?—sce study groups. 

© Oct. 29. Projection room, building E- 
155, 2 p.m. Movie: Navajo: The Last Red 


Indians — This film documents how Navajo 
life was affected since the days of the first 
conquistadors, and chronicles the Navajos’ 
struggle to preserve their culture. 

° Nov. 5,2 p.m. History of Latin America 
— How Central and South America were 
colonized after Columbus’ arrival. What kind 
of relationship did Spain and Portugal have 
with their colonies? Hope Luder, Northeastern 
University history instructor, will analyze the 
history of Latin America since pre-Colombian 
umes until the independence of the colonies. 

© Nov. 6.1n the Spirit of Discovery, Cushing 
House Museum — see trips. 

¢ Nov. 12, 2 p.m.Highlights of South 
America — Marjorie Butterfield will share her 
slides from a nine—week study group/tour to 
South America. The slides will show a great 
diversity of images, from bustling market 
places to isolated peasants watching over their 
llamas, from skyscraper cities to the historic 
ruins of Machu Pichu, and from modern 
man-made structures to nature’s grandeur of 
the Iguazu Falls. 

¢ Nov. 19, 2 p.m. Highlights of Central 
America — Marjorie Butterfield visited Cen- 
tral America with a study group from Boston 
University with the purpose to learn how 
people live in those countries. The group 
experienced the steamy climate of Panama to 
the crisp highlands of Guatemala, “the land of 
eternal spring.” She will share her findings 
about the people and their cultures, as well as 
her slides. 

¢ Dec. 3, 1 p.m. Teaching of my Elders — 
Marta Keating—Mali,a member of the Abenaki 
Tnibe, will talk about her cultural background, 
native American history and her feelings in 
relation to the quincentenary of the discovery 
of America. 

© Dec. 10,2 p.m.1992: Native Americans 
in Central and South America — Cultural 
Survival was founded 20 years ago by Harvard 
anthropologist David Milbury Lewis to ad- 
vocate for indigenous peoples and tribal so- 
cieties around the world. A speaker from this 
organization will discuss the status of indig- 
enous peoples in Central and South America 
and the work done by Cultural Survival in 
that region. 

© Dec. 17, cafeteria, F—building, 2 p.m. 
Holiday party — You are invited to the LLL 
annual holiday party, which will include 
musical entertainment by vocalist Tony 
DiPietro and pianist Ken Lang. Price of ad 
mission is a plate of goodies. 


Trips 

¢ Oct. 5. Five-days to Montreal and Que- 
bec for $479. Trip includes Montreal, Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Mt. Royal, St. Lawrence 
River, St. Anne De Beaupre, a wax museum, 
Cyclorama, Quebec and Chateau Fronterac. 

¢ Oct. 23. Peabody Museum of Salem 
Visit the special exhibit, We Claim These Shores: 
Native Americansand the European Settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay. Bus departs from NECC 
flagpole at 9:15 a.m. and returns at 3:30 p.m. 
Registration is required. The fee of $34 in 
cludes museum admission, guided tour of the 
special exhibit, introductory tour of the mu 
scum, coach bus and lunch at Viva restaurant 

© Nov. 6. In the Spirit of Discovery, Cushing, 
House Museum — The exhibit features local 
inventors and explorers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Registration in advance required, 
and admission is $3 at the door. Group will 
meet at the museum’s entrance, 98 High St., 
Newburyport, at 10 a.m. 

Workshop 

¢ Oct. 13 and 20. 55 Alive/Mature Driv- 
ing —- How does the aging process affect your 
driving ability? What are the recommended 
ways to help you see and be seen on the road? 
These questions and others will be answered 
by this driver refresher course offered by the 
American Association of Retired People 
(AARP). 

Both parts run from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. in 
the library conference center. Lunch will be 
on your own from noon to | p.m. 

Reservations must be paid in advance by 
$8 check to the AARP. Checks to LLLor cash 
will be returned. Registration is on a first— 
come, first-served basis. Enrollmentis limited 
to 25. 

Study Group 

¢ Oct. 27. Study group: Columbus: Hero 
or Villain— Under the leadership of Marjorie 
Cary, the group will explore the topic of 
Columbus and the discovery of America from 
different perspectives. Reading assignments 
and stimulating group discussions will help 
you develop a critical opinion about this 
subject matter. 

The group will meet in the president’s 
conference room, second floor, A—building, 
on Tuesdays, Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 10, and 17, 
from 10 to 11:30.a.m. Advanced registration 
is required, along with a materials fee of $4. 

For more information about any of these 
programs or about LLL, call Claudia Lach or 
May DiPictro at 374-3688. 
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Washington, friends visit campus 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment 
Editor 


The sounds of the Revolution re- 
cently rang out on the NECC 
campus. George and. Martha 
Washington strolled among guests 
as the Minutemen fired their mus- 
kets and beat their drums. 

The program gave the studentsa 
first-hand look at the American 
Revolution period. Ensign Ernest 
Noring of the Menotomy Minute 
Men spoke of his interest in 
American history. 

“Our purpose is to remember 
and perpetuate our colonial heri- 
tage,” he said. Between volleys from 
his self-made flint—lock . musket, 
Noring told of the 18th century. 

Always prepared: The Minute- 
man kept his weapon with him at all 
times, along with his cartridges, a 
canteen of water and aloafofbread, 
he said. When an alarm rang, the 
Minutemen arrived first to face any 
danger. 

Involved for 18 years, Noring 
enjoys educating people. As part of 
his colonial trade, he even makes his 
own musket balls. 

Noring represents the Minute- 
men of April 1775. Within two 
months of that date, George 
Washington arrived in Cambridge 
to create the U.S. Continental line. 
This later became known as the 
U.S. Army. 

George Washington, performed 
by George Moore, moved about 
the grounds spreading interesting 
information about America’s his- 
tory. At one point, he engaged in 
serious discussion with NECC 
President John R. Dimitry over 
Washington’s spending habits. 

Donated term: Washington 
served as president for free, Moore 


SOEWR PRES F 
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GEORGE MOORE as Washington 
said, though he did have an expense 
account. His record-keeping ex- 
ceeded meticulous; he even listed 
the number of seeds in a pound of 
grass seed. 

Moore acts professionally and 
even played Washington at the 50th 
anniversary of Mt. Rushmore. He 
felt it a great honor, beating out 
many for this position. Moore saw 
George Bush, but due to heavy 
security at the event, regrets not 
meeting him. 

Moore’s favorite part of playing 
Washington is the extensive travel- 
ing and meeting people. He finds 
children are extremely receptive and 
playful when regarding Washing- 
ton, 

“It’s great to see a patriotic spirit 
on the part of some people,” he 
said, adding that he frequently 
encounters a general lack of 
knowledge of American history, 
which disturbs him. Moore said he 
and his wife, Beulah, who plays 
Martha Washington, help educate 
people. 

Real involvement: Moore of- 
fered an extended view of women’s 
place in history. Women traveled 
with the militia as cooks, nurses and 
sometimes, in disguise, as soldiers. 


Visitor involvement 


GENERATIONS MEET at colonial lunch. 


Martha herself had a great deal 
of responsibility, Moore said. In 
George’s absence, she oversaw the 
house and agriculture of her estate, 
as well as tended to sick slaves. 

The estate belonged to Martha, 
coming from her first marriage. She 
may well have been the wealthiest 
woman in Virginia, Moore said. 

Women frequently saved their 
families from legal trouble. 

“The government accepted 
knitted socks in lieu of taxes from 
the poor,” Moore said. Of course, 
women knitted the socks. 

Educational experience: Play- 
ing Martha Washington “forced me 
to learn more about our history,” 
she said. She enjoyed history but 
now feels responsible for passing 
along a thorough understanding of 
our heritage. 

Also on campus, many displays 
contained pieces of the past. The 
fife player played and craftsman 
showed their trades. Women dressed 
in period clothing exhibited items 
from the time. 

Marjorie Cary, adescendent from 
Mayflower stock, possessed many 
goods passed down through her 
family. 

“My heritage caused me to ex- 
plore American history,” Cary said. 
She displayed colonial cups, beer 
bottles, alcohol lampsand tea kettles. 
A demi john, a unit of measure, sat 
on the table as wellas a Shaker carry- 
all, a carrying case. Cookbooks, well 
jars and lanterns were also on display. 

Most participants displayed a 
genuine love for American history. 
The crowd was enthusiastic and 
walked away with a glimpse of the 
past. 

Arthur Signorelli, student activi- 
ties director, said the day was a 
success. The response was excel- 
lent, he said. 


Revolutionary 
goods 


D. Angelone photos 
RUTH MARCHAND, above, 
peddles her colonial wares 
to visitor Paula Boilard 
while a Minuteman, left, 
lets loose a round from his 
flint-lock musket. 
Visitors, below, examine a 
musket ball cast by Ensign 
Ernest Noring of the 
Menotomy Minutemen. 
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It’s almost time to vote 


QO Senate nomination petitions due 


by Friday, Oct. 2 at noon 
Turn in to Student Activities Office, NECC/Haverhill 


or Security desk, NECC/Lawrence 


O Elections will be held: 

Thursday and Friday, Oct. 8, 9 

8-10 a.m. C-Building Lobby, Haverhill 
11 a.m.-1 p.m., Cafeteria, Haverhill 

8 a.m.-1 p.m. Atrium, Lawrence 


October 7 
Haverhill 


October 6 
Lawrence 


October 14 
Haverhill 


Movies 


Haverhill Campus 
Student Center Theater 


Lawrence Campus g 
Room 244 
10 a.m., noon & 2 p.m. 


Lawrence 


FREE ADMISSION 


Cheryl Cardillo 
File photos 


Several 


The alumni association has awarded 
six $300 scholarships to students 
chosen on the basis of academic 
achievement, extracurricular 
activities and community service. 

They are: Cheryl Cardillo of 
Lawrence; Stacey Michelle Cooper 
of Seabrook, N.H.; Michael Janvrin 
of Merrimac; Karen Lavoie of 
Methuen; Carlos Munoz of 
Lawrence; and Anne Winn of 
Methuen. 

Cardillo, a 1990 graduate of 
Lawrence High School, is a liberal 
arts major. After graduating, she 
plans to continue her education and 
work toward a degree in psychology 
at a four-year college or university. 

She is the daughter of Rosalie 


Anne Winn 


Carlos Munoz 
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Stacey Michelle Coope 


Karen Lavoie 


students, win alumni scholarships 


and Joseph Vitale of Lawrence. 

Famed: A member of the Psi 
Beta Honor Society, Cardillo re- 
cently received national attention 
when she nominated her mother 
for the American Diabetes Associa- 
tion Mother of the Year and won 
first place. 

Cooper graduated from 
Winnacunnet High School in 
Hampton, N.H., in 1990 and is a 
paralegal student. She plans to 
transfer to Rivier College after 
graduating and earn a degree that 
will help her with her goal of be- 
coming a child advocate. 

While at NECC, Cooper has 
been vice president of the paralegal 
club, secretary of the contemporary 


affairs society and a member of the 
behavioral science club. 

She is the daughter of Jane Coo- 
per of Seabrook, N.H. 

Janvrin, a student in the radio- 
logic technology program, is a 
graduate of Pentucket Regional 
Senior High School in West 
Newbury. 

He is interested in working in 
pediatric radiology and plans to 
continue his education in early 
childhood education. 

Involved: Janvrin is active in the 
community. He volunteers ata local 
kindergarten/preschool and as a 
youth sponsor and Sunday school 
teacher for the Alliance Church in 
Haverhill. 


He is the son of James and Linda 
Janvrin of Merrimac. 

A 1985 graduate of Nashua Se- 
nior High School, Lavoie is a 
registered nursing student. 

In addition to her studies, she 
works part-time in the intensive 
care unit at a local hospital and is 
president of her nursing class. After 
graduating, she plans to work toward 
a bachelor’s degree in nursing. 

Munoz is an accounting major. 
His extracurricular activities include 
working as a peer tutor, a peer ad- 
viser and a note-taker for the 
college’s office for students with 
disabilities. 

High hopes: After graduating, 
he plans to study accounting at 


Merrimack College and eventually 
earn his C.P.A. 

A1984 graduate of Central High 
Schoolin Providence, R.I., he is the 
son of Susana Chapman of New 
Britain, Conn. 

Winn earned a licensed practical 
nursing degree from NECCin 1991 
and is working toward a degree in 
registered nursing. 

A competitive artistic roller 
skater, she works full time as a LPN 
at Kenoza Manor Nursing Home in 
Haverhill. After earning her RN 
degree, she would like to work for 
hospice and continue her education 
in nursing. 

She is the wife of James Winn 
and the mother of three children. 


High tech co-op program grows in tough economy 


The computer and information sciences co— 
op program has grown from three students in 
the summer of 1991 to 14 students this past 
summer, a growth of over 400 percent. 

Priscilla Caira, department chairperson and 
co-op faculty adviser, said the program’s suc 
cess proves, “there is hope for a job after 
graduation in this economy. 

“We have found our niche, which is to 
provide training for applications software,” 
she said. 

Co-op students have “far exceeded what 
was expected of them,” said Lucille Murrell, 
director of information services at Anna 
Jacques Hospital. “They came with positive 
work attitudes and the computer competence 
to excel in the department.” 

Worthwhile: Kevin Rogers, manufacturing 
engineer at Mason Hamlin Falcone in 
Haverhill, said, “Working with the (co-op) 
students was a positive experience for me. 
Not only did they learn a lot, but they were 
able to teach me some things, particularly in 
the area of computers.” 

“Priscilla Caira sparked my interest in co— 
op,” Keith Zizza said. “She has been a catalyst 
for my motivation of study within NECC, as 
well as on the job. She is extremely intelligent 


and knowledgeable in her field and has a 
strong understanding of academic needs and 
abilities.” 

Zizza works at Airwaves Audio Produc- 
tions, acomputer sound studio that produces 
digitized sound tracks for presentations and 
advertising. 

Advantageous: Asked about the 
advantages of Co-op, Caira said, “Co-op 
gives you job experience in your major and 
professional contacts for the future. I would 
like to see every student that graduates take 
one co-op position, especially students who 
have not worked at a professional level.” 

“My co-op experience was very reward- 
ing; I was clearly a winner in this situation,” 
said John Carnes, database programming and 
customer technical support co—op student at 
Unicore Software in North Andover. 

Scott Melanson, computer operations 
networking co—op student at Anna Jaques 
Hospital, said, “Priscilla Caira is clear, to the 
point and always willing to help. This expe- 
rience has really helped me in my professional 
development.” 

“Coming to Northern Essex to finish my 
degree program was the best academic deci 
sion I’ve ever made,” Zizza said. 


Behavioral Science Lecture Series 
Therapy with an Autistic Child Steve Richardson 


The Psychology of Sports 


Cognitive Therapy 


Kennedy Assassination 


Adult Children of 


Disfunctional Families 
Living with a Disability 


Profile of a Criminal 


Battered Women 


Child Abuse 


Therapist 


Dr. Cindy Adams 
Sports Psychologist 


Louise Beck, M.S.W. 
Psychotherapist 


Prof. Harry Bowen 
Linda Meehan, RN 
Crisis Clinician 
Roxanne Cirelli, 
Therapist & Councelor 


Jerry M. Calil 
Training Officer in Law. 


Betty Rankin 
Women's Resource Ctr. 


Joel Tragash, M. Ed. 
Director of D.S.S., Hav. 


All speaking engagements will be held in C-305, 11 a.m. to noon. 


ALL 


Peewee eee eee 


WELCOME! 


Lending a hand 


PRISCILLA CAIRA works with Scott Melanson, computer operations networking 
Co—Op student at Anna Jaques Hospital. 
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The NECC Choral Club 


invites you to sing with the NECC Chorus 
in December holiday concerts. 


Rehearsals: Tuesday, 1 to 3 p.m. 


Sectionals: Thursday, noon to 2 p.m. 
C-Building, Lecture Hall A. 


For more information, call or see adviser, 


Mike Finegold, at 374-5870. 


First Music/Choral Club meeting 
Monday, Oct. 7, 11 a.m. to noon. 
Student Senate room, F—107 


Wednesday, September 30, 1992 
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Nautilis & 
Fitness Center 
~“ Bradford, MA 


Zotob membership for only "s 99 
Dctober 13,1982) — "99° 


Call NOW for more details! 4 (508) 373-5017 ¢ Five minutes “fia NECC 
Visit us at the OSCO Drug Plaza (in rear of building) * 3 Ferry Road + Bradford Square * Bradford, MA 


"Hi Gens 


CLUB HOURS 


MONDAY — FRIDAY 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


* Nautilus * Free Weights 
* Life Cycles * Stair Masters 
* Exercise Bikes * Air Dyne Bikes 
* Hot Tub * Sauna 
*Locker Room Facilities * Trained Staff 
* Day Care * Tanning 
“Air Conditioning * Ample Parking 
* Aerobics “Juice Bar 

* 40' x 50' Flex Aerobic Floor 

* Featuring Step Aerobics 

* Certified Aerobic Instructors 


*Hi Cherry 
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President’s list 
honors students 


The following students from the day division 
made the president’s list for the spring 1992 
semester, earning at grade point average of 
3.75 or better while taking 10 or more cred- 
its: 
A 
Michael Abate, Deborah Ahern, Bertha 
Aldebot, Sherry Amato, Lori Amico, Donna 
Anderson, Richard Anderson, Paula 
Andrukaitis, Louise Arba, Robert Arnold, 
Mark Arsenault, Roberta Ayers-O’Connell 
and Jacqueline Azorian. 
B 
Karen Baker, Linda Barrargeon, John 
Barrick, Alice Marie Barron, Barbara 
Bedrosian, Sharlene Bennett, Kelly Bergeron, 
Maryann Bergeron, Roberta Bergeron, Stacey 
Berreman, Gwen Berube, Judy Berube, Bar- 
bara Bevelaqua, Patricia Bishop, Lisa Blinn, 
Paul A. Boccelli, Carleen Boucher, Charles 
Boule’, Beverly Bradley, Deborah Bradley, 
Elaine Breen, Jeffrey Brennan, Margaret 
Broderick, Lisa Brogan, Kimberly Brown, 
Marian Brown, Susan Brown, Janet 
Brunelle,Juliet Burley-Mason, Tammy Burns, 
George Burrill and Pauline Buturlia. 
c 
Yohanni Cabral, Teresa Cabreta, Patricia 
Caffrey, Donna Camasso, Carol Ann 
Cameron, James Capra, Pamela Carideo, 
Elizabeth Carney, Russell Chandonnet, 
Michael Charbonneau, Janet Charest, Staring 
Chaplin, James Cheverie, George Clark, 
Corinne Cobb, Laurel Cocchiaro, Donna 
Colen, Antonio Collao, Robert Comeau, 
Debra Connor, Kimberly Cook, Judith 
Cordiner, Laurel Corelle, Patricia Corey, 
Zacarias Corniel, Ana Correa, Brian Cortez, 
Steven Coryell, Ann Costa, Lynn Costley, 
Beverly Cote, Fabio Crescenzi, Susan 
Cunningham and Dorothy Currier. 


James Daley Jr., Marie D’Arcy, William 
Darmody, Antonio DaSilva, Colleen DaSilva, 
Peter Davoli, Valerie Day, Melissa Dearth, 
Stephen Debs, Annelies Defoe, Angelique 
Desroche, Dorothy Dichiara, Suanne 
Dillman, Luisa Dista, Lisa Dorsey, Laurie 
Dow, Lori Downer, Maureen Doane, Linda 
Dobson, Barbara Drelick, Lucille Driscoll, 
Bich Du, Mark Dubois, Heather Dunn, Anne 
Duford, Shawn Dunning, Patricia Durkin 
and Teresa Dyilngowski. 

E 

Carole Egan, Lynn Eldridge, Jean Endyke, 

Gabriel Escobar and Beverly Eskel. 
F 
Christina Facchina, Julia Fairclough, Mar- 


garet Ferrera, Gail Fennessey, Susan 
Fitzgerald, Ida Floriddia, Marguerite Foley, 
Jean Fountaine, Kathleen Fraser and Karen 
Furnari. 
G 
Todd Gagnon, John Gakeler, Marcia 
Gallagher, William Gallant, Brenda Galloway, 
Jose Garcia, Julio Garcia, Barbara Gaudette, 
Elaine Gaudette, Karen Gelineau, Richard 
Gelotti, Dannielle Genovese, Ronald George, 
Arlene Giampa, Mary Glanopoulos, Carol 
Gloriosa, Gary Gosselin, Pamela Gosselin, 
Robert Gosselin, Rosemary Gosselin, Debora 
Grace, Nanette Grant, George Gray Jr., 
William Green, Sue Gregoire, Susan Griebel, 
Jeanette Griffith, Cazelma Groomes, Rafael 
Guzman and Valerie Guzman. 
H 
Jihad Hachem, Ruth Hagen, Daniel 
Hall,Diane Hanson, Joseph Harding, Susan 
Harding, Albert Hardy, Judith Harris, Paula 
Harris, Robert Hatch, Ellen Hayden, Janet 
Hayes, Adoracion Hernandez-Lopez, Donna 
Herrmann, Fausto Hidaigo, Nancy Hollis, 
Donna Holloran, Linda Hopkins, Richard 
Hoyer-Ellefsen, Marie Hurd, Catherine 
Hutchins. 
1 
Laura Ireland. 
J 
Paula Jacks, Elaine Jackson, Julie Jacques, 
Esther Jako, Michael Janvrin, Linda Jess, Jose 
Jimenez, Flavia Jiminian, Luisa Jiminian, 
Gregory Johnson, John Johnston, Kathleen 
Johnson and Cynthia Jones. 
K 
Joan Kaczor, Kathleen Kaplan, Sharon 
Kelly, Mary Khaill, Linda Killius, Laurie King, 
Jennifer Kirk, Hazel Klein, Herbert Klein, 
Karen Knox, Mary Kotull, Roxana Krueger, 
John Kusiak and Michele Kukla. 
L 
Katherine LaBlond, Cheryl LaChance, 
Roger LaChapelle, Eleni Lambropoulos, 
Angela Lampron, Kim LaPaointe, Jeanne 
LaPrise, Frank Laske, Carol Lebold, Janet 
Lechnir, Jane LeCourt, Wendy Leeman, 
Laurie Lemleux, Ellen Leszcynski, Kimberly 
Linehan,David Little, Diane Llewellyn, 
Charles Logue, Eric Lohrey, Larry Longcoy, 
John Losh, Sandra Luce, Scott Lurvey and 
Charles Lutz. 
M 
Pamela MacBurnie, Maureen MacDonald, 
Ann MacSweeney, Sandra Major, Amy Ma- 
kos, Gary Manning, David Marcoux, Yeager 
Markins III, Mona Marston, Juan Martinez, 
Ruth Martinez, Victor Martinez, Tracy 


Hitting the books 
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MEDICAL RECORD technology majors, Vicky Hamblet, Cheryl Bennet and 
Kristine Lloyd prepare for their next class in front of the Bentley library. 


Martino, Victoria Mason, Cheryl Massie, 
Denise McBeth, Ruth McGuire, Kathleen 
McKinley, Doung Meas, Lind Melendez, 
Janet Mies, Loretta Mistal, Nicholas Mitrano, 
Leslie Moran, Lisa Morley, 
Gabina Morrobel, Zoya Motovilova and 
Carlos Munoz. 
N 
Peter Nadeau, Jerry Neistadt, Bruce 
Netten, David Newcomb, Paul Nicholosiand 
Audrey Nicholson. 
Oo 
Christine Olivier. 
Pp 
David Palazzo, Victoria Parker, Cynthia 
Parnell, Stacy Parry, Joan Patrakis, Ronald 
Paquette, Donna Pellerin, James Pepe, 
Cynthia Perkins, Margaret Perkins, Christine 
Perreault, Michael Petersen, Forrest Pettengill, 
Jacqueline Poitras,Kelile ‘Pollard,Joseph 
Pomroy, Maureen Pomeroy, Ruthann 
Pothier, Jeanne Pratt, Dianne Prendible and 
Judith Pryde. 
Q 
Michael Quinn, Scott Quinney and Deirdre 
Quirk. 
R 
Laurie Ranger, Sovath Reach, Mary 
Reusch, Mirian Reyes, Jane Ritchie, Charlene 
Rizzotti, Michelle Roberts, Lawrence 
Robillard, Elisa Robinson, Paula Rodriguez, 
Cymbelina Rogers, Karen Rokes, Julio 
Rosario, Kimberly Rousseau, Patricia Rowe, 
Suzanne Russell and Patricia Ryan. 
Ss 
Eda Sabando, Kathryn Salafia, Jennifer 


Isn’t it about time you spoke up? | 
Drop off your letter to the editor today inF-125 : 


OLYMPIC 
Pizza & Subs 


334 Jackson Street, Lawrence, 686-2112 


‘2 Large Pizzas 


' With Three Toppings Each 


$13.95 «1. 


1 
1 
' 
: 2 litterBottle Soda add 89¢ I I 
‘ 
i 
' 


2 Large 
Pepperoni 


Pizzas 
$11.95 +x 


Reusabale Coupon, 
One coupon per customer 


12 Large Pizzas: 2 Small Pizzas 


1 With Three Toppings Each 


$9.95 +Tax 
2 litterBottle Soda add 89¢ 


Reusabale Coupon, 
One coupon per customer | 


ee Toppings 


1 With T 
Each 


Plus 2 Greek Salads 


‘ 
1 $18.95 +. 
1 


Reusabale Coupon, 
L One coupon per customer ; 


Reusabale Coupon, 
One coupon per customer 


r. eee ee ee ee ee ee | 
11 Buy 2 Large; 
Pizzas 
1 | Receive One Smally 
| Cheeze Pizza J 

I 
| FREE | 
f (reusable) i 
Hl ni 
I 


Present coupon at time 
of purchase. 


L Expires Dec. 31,1993 J 


Salisbury, Gregg Sanborn, Jane 
Schaltenbrand, William Schaufenbil, Derek 
Schmidt, Anneliese Schuam, Michael Shairs, 
Elizabeth Shapard, Jean Sheehan, Maura 
Sheehan, Elizabeth Sheehy, Lori Sheppard, 
Mary Sherlock, Karen Sienkiewicz, Carolyn 
Simmons, Colleen Simonds, Carol Slater, 
Karen Slosek, Carol Smith, Denise Smith, 
Denise Soboleski, Lisa Southwick, Nancy 
Spaulding, Marjorie Stewart, John Stivers, 
Robin Stolarz, Gloria Strangman and 
Lawrence Sullivan. 
T 
Joseph Talty, Cheryl Taylor, Doris Temple, 
Lisa Tetrault, Cecile Theberge, Carole 
Thibodeau, Joyce Thibodeau, Anne Thomas, 
Sally Thompson, Kenneth Tomacchio, Gina 
Tomaso, Donna Totom, Diane Townsend, 
Sharon Trefry, Susanne Tremblay, Huong 
M. Truong, Huong T. Truong, Phu Truong, 
Sharon Tucciarone and Michelle Turner. 
Vv 
Maria Vargas, Alison Vasquez, Kathleen 
Veaudry and Thao Vu. 
Ww 
Michael Walsh, Edward Warnock, Beth 
Weeks, Donna Weeks, Judith Weinstein, 
Dolores Welch, Nina Welch, Frederick Wendt, 
Ellen West, Patricia Whalen, Susan Wheeler, 
JoAnn White, Janice Wightman, Susan 
Wilkinson, Eugene Willis, Bernice Wing, Anne 
Winn, Jacqueline Woitkowski, Monica 
Woods, Sherri Worley and Keith Wyeth. 
View 
Patricia Yeo and David Young. Anthony 
Zega and Cheryl Zisk. 


Contemporary Affairs Club 
Meeting: Oct. 5 


Noon 
C-382 
Agenda: Elections, future topics 


24 HOUR 
ADMISSION 


TOLL 
FREE 


ALCOHOL & DRUG 
ABUSE TREATMENT 


CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY 


« Adult & Adolescent Treatment * Cocaine Treatment» 
* Family Services « Relapse Program * 
* Outpatient Day & Evening Programs * 


24 hour information & assessment services 
available at no charge 


1-800-652-4200 
SEABORNE HOSPITAL 


LOCATED ON 42 SYLVAN ACRES ON THE BELLAMY RIVER, EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS (VIA I-95 & SPAULDING TURNPIKE) 
SEABORNE DRIVE, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Literature available at Student Health Center 


& Guidance office 


TRANSPORTATION 
AVAILABLE 
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Spring dean’s list announced 


The following students from the day division 
made the dean’s list for the spring 1992 
semester, earning a grade point average of 
3.00 or better while taking at least 12 credits: 
Due to space limitations, students who made 
the President’s list have not had their names 
repeated on the Dean’s list. 
A 
Ruddy Abreu, Teresa Adames, Brenda 
Adams, Deborah Adreani, Edelmira Aguilo, 
Sam Aldrich, Sadik Al-Egaily, Bridgette Allard, 
James Allen, Laurel Alley, Victoria Almanzar, 
Amy Anderson, Heather Anderson, Luz 
Andino, Sonia Andino, Lisaann Andrews, 
Leonard Angelo, Jeanne Antille, Sheryl 
Ardizzone, Robin Atlas, Anthony Auciello, 
Joy Austin and Thomas Austin. 
B 
Joseph Bailey, Dean Balsamo, Paul 
Balzotti, Teresa Barcelos, Joanne Bardanis, 
Debra Barfield, Sharon Baril-Sayers, Lori 
Barone, Bassil Bassil, Robert Bastek, Nicole 
Baymier, Karen Beal, Ryan Beal, Cheryl Beals, 
Julie Bemis, Cheryl Bennett, Herman Benson, 
John Berchtold, Kristen Bergman, Joshua 
Bernard, Maria Berrios, Susan Bevilacqua, 
Marie-Noel Bijjani, John Billy, Stephanie 
Bishop, Donald Bisson, Robert Blair, Rebecca 
Boisselle, Jennifer Boisvert, Jennifer Bolduc, 
Garry Bonnell, Julie Bornstein, Cindy 
Bouchard, Brenda Boucher, Jennifer Boucher, 
Paul Boucher, Donna Boulanger, Michele 
Bourassa, Rachel Bousnakis, Lynn Bowes, 
Christopher Bradley, Leslie Brenker, Chris- 
topher Brickman, Deborah Britigan, 
Margarita Brito De Ruiz, Sarah Brooks, 
Tammy Brown, Glen Burgess, Antonia 
Burgos, Steven Burns, Nancy Butterworth, 
Sandra Buzzell and Larry Bybee. 
c 


Martha Cabrera, Julie Cadorette, Maribel 
Calcano, Cathleen Calcina, Mary Ann 
Campbell, Maria Campusano, Lisa Candage, 
James Capra, Carolanne Carifio, Carla 
Carlson, Pam Carpentiere, Peter Carrier, Mary 
Casey, Nicole Catania, Joselyn Cepeda, Mark 
Chmielewski, Barbara Clement, Patricia 
Collins, Jamie Comerford, Robert Condon, 
Adam Connery, Bryan Contino, Fiona 
Coomey, Stacey Cooper, Mark Cora, Sandra 
Cosme, Michelle Cote, Sheri Couture, Tho- 
mas Crook, Toni Crosby, Erik Croto, John 
Crowley, Carmen Cruz, Jerra Cuddy, Julie 
Cunningham, Susan Currier and Keith Curtis. 

D 

Joseph Davey, Robert Davis, Anthony 
DeAngelo, Joseph Decie, Melissa DeFelice, 
Loretta Defosses, Darlene DeGaetano, Ercilia 
De La Cruz, Luz De La Cruz, Christine 
Delaney, Patrick Delaney, John DeLano, 
Carmen Delbrey, Marina Delle Chiaie, Ralph 
Demasi, Christine Demetrius, Altagracia 
DePena, James DeSantis, Lisa Desiderio, 
Robert Desmarais, Christine DesRoches, John 
Desrosiers, Teresa Desrosiers, Carla DeWitt, 
Minh Diep, Jodi DiGloria, Catherine 
DiPietro, Derek Dispensa, Ronald Doe, Pe- 
ter Doherty, Lucinda Domin, Maura 
Donovan, Anne Dorsey, Jane Doucette, Jodie 
Doulames, Lisa Dow, Elizabeth Dowden, 


Hour 
Photo 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
rames 
nlargements 
‘Same day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


Debra Downing, Beverly Drew, Michele 
Dryver, Richard Dubois, Robert Dumas, Cris 
Dupont, Matthew Dupray, Kimberly Duprey 
and Wendy Duval. 
E 
Jeffrey Eaton, Mansour Ebrahim-Khaoi, 
Chris Elden, Hopemarie Emery, Julie En- 
gland, Thomas Erhard, Wanda Escalera and 
Sarah Estabrooks. 
F 
Jonathan Farrell, Timothy Fay, Jane 
Feltham, Patricia Ferreira, Judy Field, Robert 
Fini, Michael Finnegan, Irene Fisher, William 
Ford, Christine Foss, Catherine Fox, Paul 
Fox, Mark Foynes, Karen Frangules, Kathleen 
Fraser, Cliftord Freeman, Ralph Freije and 
Karen Frusteri. 
G-ice 
Patrick Gablosky, David Gadoury, Paula 
Gagnon, Frances Gallagher, JoAnne Gannon, 
James Garner, Matthew Gauron, Joseph 
Gedraitis, Jason George, Elizabeth Gerena, 
Diane Geyer, Ann Marie Giacalone, Michelle 
Gibbens, Alison Gilman, Daniel Glass, Ana 
Gomez, Susan Gonsalves, Waina Gonzalez, 
Barbara Goode-Bradley, Thomas Gordon, 
Steven Gosselin, Susan Goudreau, James 
Goudreault, David Goulet, James Graham, 
Janine Grasso, Karen Greenberg, Scott 
Greenier, Russell Greenwood, Guy Gregson, 
Brenda Griffin, Sherie Grocott, Kendra 
Grogan, Eric Grue, Charles Guido Jr., Kellie 
Gundrum and Mary Guzman. 
H 
Bernard Hailson, Lynne Halamoutis, 
Deborah Haley, Frederick Hamad, John 
Hardy, Lynne Hardy, Jeffrey Hart, Aaron 
Haselton, Laura Hastings, Sandra Hayward, 
Katherine Hedrick, Craig Heil, Alexandra 
hernandez, Lizzie Hernandex, Ronald 
Hilchey, David Hill, Da-Thuy Ho, Phat Ho, 
Truyen Ho, Sandra Hodge, James 
Hollingsworth, Linda Hopkins, Herbert 
Houle, Pamela Houle, Philip Howard, Robert 
Howard, Steven Howes, Patricia Hucksam, 
Kristin Hudson and Valerie Hull. 
I 
Keith Iwanicki. 
J 
Maura Jackson, Diane Jemlich, Michael 
Jesionowski, Lynne Jeuvelis-Green, Juana 
Jimenez, Ocasina Jimenez, Edward Joe, 
Christine Johnson and Carmen Juan. 
K 
David Kadar, Korin Kane, Melinda Kaplan, 
Jessica Keber, Barry Keith, Kevin Kiely, Stacy 
Kimball-Antonakis, Kevin Kincaid, Loraine 
King, Michael Kirkpatrick, Kathleen Klufts, 
Dawn Knowlton Dawn Koilfrath, Ronald 
Koontz, Robert Kozec, Erik Kress, Viktor 
Kulikovich, Stacey Kulpa and Glen Kunene. 
L 


Rita Labour, Laurie LaBua, Marc 
Lachance, James Lafford, Cuong Lai, Sean 
Lajoie, Robin Lambert, Shawn Lambert, Tara 
Lancaster, Cheryl Lanseigne, Dee Larkin, 
Laurie Larnard, James Laudani, Zaida 
Laureano, Darren Lavalle, Candice Lavoie, 
Diem Le, Trung Le, Jennifer Lee, Derek 
Lemire, Anthony Lennon, Giovanny Leon- 


Auto Radiator 
Service 
Inc. 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 


Rosario, Denise Leva, Terrence Licciardi, 
Jacqueline Lindroth, Sharon Linscott, 
Katherine Lister, Kristine Lloyd, Denise 
Logiudice, Mildred Lopez, Elizabeth 
Loveday, Kevin Lovett, Renee Luibil, Eric 
Lundin, Jeffrey Lunt, Shawn Lupa, Leo 
Lussier, Sean Lydon and Michael Lysik. 
M 

Alicia Maaser, Denise MacKinnon, 
Maureen Maginnis, Randy Marchand, Eric 
McAdam, Jay McDermot, Christopher 
McDevit, Joanne McGauley, Stacey McGlynn, 
Mary Lou McGowan, Charlene McHugh, 
Kevin McNamara, Erin McQuillen, Brunilda 
Mejias, Elyse Melanson, Nicole Melanson, 
Ana Mendoza, Yoanny Mendoza and 
Marianita Merced. 

Henry Merluzzi, Marijke Mertinooke, 
Andrea Messina, Candace Metayer, David 
Midgette, Shellene Miele, Veronica Milinazzo, 
Kymberly Miller, Michelle Miller, Billy 
Mitchell, Corinne Mitchell, Sean Mitchell, 
Tracey Modugno, Maribel Monge, Lynne 
Montague, Stephen Moody, Jennifer Moresh, 
Bonnie Morgan Thomas Morin, Jonathan 
Morris, Lelania Morris, Mary Jane Morris, 
Amy Morrison, Carol Moulton, Michael 
Mulligan, Daniel Munroe and Christiann 
Murray. 

N 

Marie Nadeau, Leslie Naffah, Jeffrey 
Naroian, Donna Nelson, Hoang Nguyen, 
Linh Nguyen, Thuy Nguyen, Vuong Nguyen, 
Thomas Nichols, Diane Nicholson, Dawn 
Noonan, Romona Norrisand Judith Norton. 

(0) 

Marsha Oates, David O’Brien, Lea 
O’Brien, Maurice O’Brien, Pamela 
O’Connor, Moira O’Leary, Kevin 
O’Loughlin, Judith O’Neil, Marie O'Neil, 
Miguelina Oriach, Jennifer Orlando, Brendan 
O’ Rourke, Dominga Ortega, Amy Ouellette 
and Norman Ouellette. 

P 

Jeffrey Paleno, James Palladino, Jay Paradis, 
Heather Park, Cecilia Parker, Prerna Patel, 
Shawn Patten, Craig Peacock, John Peck III, 
Margara Peguero, Lyn Pekarski, Eleanor 
Pelletier, Marcelle Pelletier, James Pepe, Jill 
Perkins, Janice Pero, Frances Perry, Christine 
Peterson, Cassandra Petrakis, William Phair, 
Beverley Phillips, David Pierce, Michael Pierce, 
Sherrie Pomerleau, Sandra Pomphret, Carrie 
Pothier, Joanne Powell, Scott Prentiss, 
Heather Preston, Sherri Puglia and Nancy 
Puts. 

Q 

Jennifer Quimby, Mariann Quinlan, Jen- 

nifer Quinn and Marianna Quin. 
R 

Justin Radulski, Jennifer Raineri, Andrea 
Raiti, Lillian Ramos, Hulic Ratterree Jr., 
Shawn Redfearn, Shannon Reid, Ellen 
Reingold, Nancy Reusch, Mirian Reyes, Su- 
san Reynolds, Aaron Rice, Daniel Richard, 
Cheryl Ricker, Randi Riley, Magally Rios, 
Brian Rittershaus, Heriberto Rivera, Beth 
Robbins, Michael Roberts, Justina Rodriguez, 
Kensia Rodriguez, Miriam Rodriguez, Ruth 
Rojas and Susan Rouleau. 


— Rewaines 
art supplies 


eGift Certificates 
eStudent Discounts 
Available 


3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 


(603) 382-3ART 
Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 


S 

George Saliby, Estebania Sanchez, 
Teodoro Sanchez, Rosanna Sands, Isabel 
Santiago, Jahayra Santiago, Joseph Sapienza, 
William Sartell, Richard Sawler, Marci 
Sayward, Laurel Schlosser, Alexandra Serrano, 
Francis Serreti, Paul Sevigny, Kelly Shaw, 
Jared Sheehan, Jacquelin Shields, Nancy 
Shirling, Tami Shirton, Kathryn Sico, Nancy 
Sielicki, David Silva, Maria Silvera, Alesa Smith, 
Jason Smith, Laurie Smith, Nicole Smith, 
Wendy Smith, Paula Soto, Tammy Soucy, 
Sherry Sousa, Michael Spano, Penny Starks, 
Kelly Steele, Alan Stevens, Christina St. Lous, 
Pamela Stone, Linda Strong, Michelle Sturk, 
Kimberly Sulesky, John Sullivan III, Chris- 
topher Surprenant, Peter Sztramski and Debra 
Szymezak. 

T 

Josefina Taveras, Christiana Taylor, Amy 
Theobald, Kelly Thibodeau, Rachel Tilden, 
Daniel Titus, John Toto, Francis Trainor, 
Thanh Tran, Gregory Turner and Sharilyn 
Tustin. 

Vv 

Kenneth Vachon, William Vasquez, 
Yocasta Vasquez, Erin Vaughan, Annette 
Velez, Ysabel Ventura, Ademia Veras, Lisa 
Vets, Cynthia Viens, Henry Vigeant, Kathleen 
Viglas, Wendi Vincent, Minh Duc Vo, Tracey 
Voisine and Tri Vu. 

Ww 

Christopher Wagner, Michaael Waldie, 
Colin Walker, James Wall, Lynn Wall, Kristen 
Warwick, Barbara Watkinson, John Welch, 
Frank West, Brian White, Christine White, 
Kimberly White, Melisa Whithed, Jason 
Whitney, Cynthia Whittaker, Laura 
Whittlesey, Lynn Wilson, Stephen Winder, 
Kevin Winship and Karen Wright. 

Y 
Kerry Yelle and Kyoung Yu. 
Z 

Anthony Zamarchi, Jeff Zannini, Scott 
Ziminski and Keith Zizza. 

The following students from the evening 
division made the dean’s list for the spring 
1992 semester: 

Robert Albrecht, Poppy Arakelian and 
Janice Austin-Syphers. Marisol Batista, 
Kathleen Beattie, Francisco Breton and Janice 
Bucci. Patricia Carl, Joe Carter, Rosemary 
Casado, Scott Cassen, Maria Castillo, George 
Chase. Damarys Contreras, Fabio Crescenzi, 
Sandra Cruz and Zaila Cruz. Maria DeLeon, 
Naomi Demers, Brenda Dresser and Sean 
Duchemin. Kevin Finnegan. Christopher 
Gendron, Hilario Gutierrez and Maria 
Gutierrez. 

Mark Hammond, Thomas Harty, William 
Haslett, Damarys Henriquez, Alojzy Hologa 
and John Hurley Jr. Glen Josephson. Victoria 
Krupnik. Karin Landry, Stephen Lemuth, 
Diane Llewellyn and Paul Louis. Faith McNeil, 
Carmen Medugnoand Rhonda Milano. Scott 
Nickerson. 

Elena Ostrovsky. Mario Perreault and 
Shawn Phillips. Lucy Quezada. Johanny 
Ramos, Jose Restrepo, Zoraida Reyes, 
Kathleen Ring, Thomas Robert, Dale Rogers 
Jr., James Rolfe, Sandy Rosario and Jose 
Rosas. Timothy Schaufenbil, Zoila Silva, Lee- 
Ann Simes, Lisa Siney, Mark Spychalski, James 
Starr, Jodie Stevens and Linda Szabo. Donna 
Tammik and Cynthia Troudt. Kevin Weston, 
Shawn Willis and David Wilson. 
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MOSS HART (51 Across) collaborated 
with George S. Kaufman on the Broad- 
way comedy ‘‘The Man Who Came to 
Dinner’’ and directed the original stage 
version of ‘‘My Fair Lady.’” Templehof 
Airport (44 Down) serves BERIin. 
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Women’s resource network begins 


Center to provide information, and a location for women’s consultation 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor & 
PAUL ROBERTS 

Observer Assistant News Editor 


NECC women have fought for and won 
a place to meet and discuss the myriad of 
issues affecting them. 

Three NECC students, also members of 
the Women’s Resource Club, pioneered this 
movement after finding their inspiration 
through a class they shared, Women and 
Society. 

Joan Petrakis, club president; Julie En- 
gland, vice-president; and Anne Costa, trea- 
surer, realized the classroom did not provide 
adequate time to talk over and share such 
issues as self-esteem, child care, sexual harass 
ment and assertiveness. Petrakis found such a 
place was not available on campus for women 
to meet. 

“From that first conversation, we ran with 
t,” England said. 

A series of petitions was sent around to 
acquire a women’s center, and England said 
they went to the student senate to put together 
by-laws, before going to John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, with their plans. 

The result: the Women’s Resource Net 
work, a drop-in facility for all students, fac 
ulty, and staff. The Women’s Resource Club 
is a separate entity from the network, and 
funded by the student senate, while the 
network’s funding comes from Dimitry’s of 
fice. 

Many benefit: Dimitry said the center will 
help men and women adjust to the changing 
roles of today’s women. 

“Women are more confident now than 
they were 25 years ago; also, they are no 
longer the minority on campus,” Dimitry 
said. “The women who started this network 


are intelligent, mature women who try to 
encourage men to get involved, and that is 
important because male and female relation- 
ships need looking after at this college and in 
this country. ” 


Selma Singer, professor, department of 


behavioral sciences, who teaches Women and 
Society, serves as faculty adviser. She has been 
at NECC for 22 years, and said many efforts 
were made to start a center to help lend 
support and information. 

“We tried for years to get one, with no 
success, until Joan (Petrakis) came here and 
got things started,” she said. 

Much work was done over the summer on 
the network, in preparation for this year 

“T really pursued the idea of having a place 
for women to talk,” Petrakis said 

England wants to encourage men and 
women to get involved. 

“Men will be invited to join discussions of 
women’s issues, many of which concern men, 
like single—parenting, or just anything con- 
cerning women’s issues, which really affect 
everyone,” she said. 

Attempt to diversify: 
gland said reaching 


In addition, En- 
out to Hispanics and 
blacks in the school is important. Fliers printed 
in Spanish are planned to aid in the attempt, 
she said. 

“An effort is needed to show we want to 
integrate all races here, and not just white 
people,” England said. 

If she accomplishes a multicultural 
women’s group, England will be happy when 
she leaves NECC this spring. Another goal 
includes targeting younger students, who 
might be intimidated by the whole idea of 
going to a center for help 

“Mostly my concern is not only that women 
are informed,” Petrakis said. “They can receive 
information, but I want them to make their 


Students blaze trail 
o help found center 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


lwo NECC students working toward raising 
awareness of women’s issues have brought 
about some changes on campus 

Joan Petrakis, Women’s Club president 
and a founder of the newly formed Women’s 
Resource Network, enjoys her challenge to 
support and educate both women and men 

“T feel very good about the network because 
we received a lot of support from students, 
staff and President Dimitry,” 

Petrakis said sharing experiences and 


she said 


concerns with people who drop in the office 
is great because the need has been there tor so 
long. 

Julie England, club vice-president, and 
network co-pioneer, puts all of her energy 
into it. She said the timing was right, since this 
is the “Year of the Woman.” 

Exposed to grim realities: England, a 
computer and information sciences major, 
was educated about many issues women face 
through a co-op job last semester. She worked 
at the Lawrence police department on com 
puter systems and saw more than she cared to 

“My eyes were opened to how men treat 
women and a lot of domestic violence situa 
tions,” she said. 

England said people hear about these re 
alities, but observing them first-hand had a 
profound affect upon her. She felt disgust 
with the overall attitude men had toward 
women, whether they were husbands or po 
licemen. England said it appeared that many 
professionals do their jobs, but don’t believe 
in what they’re doing or care about injustices 
women are subjected to. 

“That affects my work in the network 
because it makes me respect people in authority 
who can make a change,” she said 

Sparking change: As a result of her work 
in the club and network, England feels unsure 
of where she wants to put her energy in the 
future. Changing her field from computers is 
a possibility. 


Petrakis, a liberal e~"s major witha women’s 


re 
. —m 


> | 
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studies option, would like to put her educa 


JULIE ENGLAND 


tion to use by writing and possibly producing 
videos centered around self-help for women 
“I want to get women to feel good about 
themselves because traditionally they have 
been raised to feel they are second-best,” 
Petrakis said. “But everyone is equal.” 
Petrakis also works as a volunteer at the 
where she 
writes newsletters about the town’s history, 


Historical Society in Andover, 
people and events. She said this will help with 
her future goal to write books centered about 
women’s issues. 

Agent for reform: England hopes to 
concentrate on changing policies for women 
so they can receive the help they need. This 
includes eventually working for the govern 
ment and focusing on bills that may need 
amending in women’s favor 

“Asa result of the network, I want to make 
a difference and a change in this world for 
women,” she said 
Petrakis said 
women have a wonderful outlook now, 


As an older female student, 


compared to when she grew up in the *50s 
Back then, women were taught to think about 
marriage addition, 
women were urged to conform to society, but 


now it was OK to be different 


more than a career. In 


The numbers 
of women returning to school show they have 
a better opinion about themselves, she said 
England said women have a lot farther to 
go and if laws and policies concerning women 
are not only changed, but enforced, it would 


make a difference 


own decisions. I think this net- 
work can do that.” 

Julie Early, an NECC stu- 
dent, volunteers once a week 
and wishes it could be more, if it 
weren’t for her full-time class 
load. 

“We are looking for people 
to help staff the center because 
we are not fully staffed yet,” she 
said. “Everyone’s still getting 
adjusted right now.” 

Increased awareness: Early 
said the Women and Soctety class 
was an eye-opener to women’s 
issues that served as a catalyst for 
her participation in the network, 

“The course shewed me how 
women are discriminated against 
in every institution of society,” 
she said. 

“It can make a change in 
someone’s day to validate they 
are not crazy,” she said. “We are 
surrounded by a lot of people, 
but this society is a lonely place, 
where people may not want to 
listen.” 

Resource 
Club, in working with the center, plans to 


The Women’s 


sponsor workshops on Fridays, Early said 
Each meeting will have a focus, and a health 
series is planned for the future, with periodic 
guest speakers, slides and lectures. A sign—up 
sheet for the club can be found in the network 
center, and Early said many have joined al- 
ready, including a few men. 

An October workshop is aimed at getting 
women to register to vote. They are working 
with the League of Women’s Voters to get 
this organized, England said. 

Other plans: Petrakis, England, and Costa 


womens 
resource 
network 


are working on asteering committee to present 
to the president. A steering committee is a 
formality necessary to make sure the network 
has the best interest of students and the 
school in mind, she said. The network is also 
applying for grants to fund different activities, 
and funding from the president for a director. 

“Then it will really take off!” England said. 

The Women’s Resource Network, located 
in B—-109, is open on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and Wednesdays from noon to 4 p.m. 
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Man of many interests 


Professor’s achievements go beyond classroom 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 
Observer assistant Features Editor 


During his 25 years at NECC, one math professor has had 
many notable accomplishments. 

Charles Adie, professor, department of mathematics, served 
as math department chairperson between 1984 and 1990. He 
also started the Merrimack Valley Math Caucus which still 
meets today. It involves high school math teachers from 
surrounding communities coming together to discuss ways in 
which they can better prepare the students for college. 

Before the teacher’s union was formed at NECC, he was 
on the advisory board representing faculty concerns. 

Diverse classes: His course load includes all math courses 
from liberal arts to calculus, His students learn math at a pace 
they can handle. 

“I like his method of teaching,” 
NECC student. “He makes it easy to understand.” 

Adie enjoys his job. He takes on many obligations and 
performs them with enthusiasm. 

“1 think this school is a great place to start your formal 
education,” Adie said. “Two of my children graduated from 
here.” 

Adie has three children and three grandchildren. One 
daughter went from NECC to Boston University and is now 
a scholar in Canada. The other went from NECC into 
chemical treatment of waste management. 

Outstanding achievement: One of his proudest accom- 
plishments includes his nomination for Man of the Year by 
Notre Dame University, his alma matter. In 1985, he was 
recognized for serving nine years recruiting students to the 
school. Adie graduated from the University of Notre Dame 
and received his master’s degree from Boston College. 

Recently, he is involved with getting in a statistical com- 
puter package he intends to try out in a statistics class. The 
pilot program from Tufts measures topics students are most 
interested in. 

“We are the only community college involved with this 
pilot program,” Adie said. 

At NECC, he integrates his own statistic program into a 
lab once a week. 

Loves activity: In his private life, he enjoys darts, wood- 


Bill DeLuca's: 
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said Carol Emersons’ 


Woodworth 


working and is a avid walker. Swimming in his pool also ranks 
high on his activities list. 

“If I hit Megabucks, I would like to enclose my pool so that 
I can swim all winter,” Adie said. 

In his office hang several pictures of his grandchildren, 
whom he admires and enjoys playing with. On his spiritual 
side, he is very active in his parish, serving as a Eucharistic 
minister. 

His love for darts has inspired him to start a dart club at 
NECC with student officers Glen Linberg, Rick Murphy, 
Lynita Daneau and Anthony Ventresco. 

The group will begin on Oct. 5 at 1] a.m. For more 
information contact Adie at C-322. 
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Crime Log 
Tuesday, Sept. 8 - Two white 
males allegedly stole $50 to 
$200 in merchandise from 
the campus bookstore. A re- 
port was filed with the Hav- 
erhill police department and 
an APB was sent out on the 
vehicle. 

Wednesday, Sept. 9 - An 
out of control radio con- 
trolled airplane caused a hole 
in the gym roof. 

Saturday, Sept. 12 - A 
student was injured in a mo- 
torcycle accident during a 
routine training course ses- 
sion. Security arrived and ad- 
ministered first aid. 

Monday, Sept. 14 - Fifty 
dollars was stolen from Bright 
Horizon’s daycare between 
4:30 p.m. on Friday, Sept. 11 
and 4 p.m. on Monday, Sept. 
14. No reports on any sus- 
pect exists at this time. 
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Avoiding war in his homeland 


Serbian inyolved in exchange program seeks political asylum in U.S. 


By C.J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Political asylum in America is the most important issue for a 
former Yugoslavian high school student attending NECC as 
a liberal arts major. 

Nebojsa Stojkovic, 19, an exchange student from Serbia, 
lives with the Condon family in Georgetown. He said he feels 
lucky to have to opportunity to live with such a supportive 
family. 

“The Condon’s are wonderful because they make me feel 
like a very important part of the family,” Stojkovic said 

Stojkovic came to America when he was 18 years old and 
graduated from Georgetown Junior-Senior High School. 

Having to deal with the English language and his school 
work was no easy task. Due to studying English for seven 
years, along with American government and history, Stojkovic 
is managing his new life quite well. 

“Neb” (a nickname he likes) came to America through the 
AFS (American Field Service) organization. 

Since the demise of Communism and the break up of the 
Soviet Union, civil war has split Yugoslavia into six republics, 
two of which — Bosnia and Croatia — are now in conflict. 

Fear keeps him away: Stojkovic is a Serbian and because 
of the economic strife in his country, he is afraid to return. 

“T can easily go home, but I would not be able to return 
to America,” he said. 

It is also mandatory that all 18 year-olds join the military 

Stojkovic is from Smederevo, near Belgrade in the proy- 
ince of Serbia. Before things began to erode economically and 
socially in Serbia, Neb hoped to study in America and then go 
on to school in Switzerland. Since his parents’ savings were all 
but wiped out by inflation, Switzerland will have to wait. 

Stojkovic comes from a modest and caring family. His 
father, Nikola, retired asa metalurgical engineer in asteel mill, 
and his mother is a housewife. He also has two brothers, ages 
13 and 27. Because of the difficulties in the country, his family 
cannot leave, but they support Neb in his endeavor to better 
his life in America. 

Stojkovic has managed some independence by virtue of 
having his own car and good job. He works for one of the 
Sheraton hotels, setting up for banquets and other functions. 

Asked to compare freedom in Serbia vs. America, Neb 
smiled and said, “Sometimes, I feel as though I had more 
freedom at home.” 

Lack of restrictions: For example, he said, there is no age 
limit on drinking in Serbia. Also, in his country, there is no 
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speed limit and the academic require- 
ments for high school are much more 
demanding. 

However, there is one distinction. 
When school holidays occur, that time 
must be made up on Saturdays. In 
effect, they do not get holidays as 
Americans do for Columbus Day or 
Washington’s birthday. 

As for his social life, Neb didn’t 
elaborate, except to say he twisted his 
ankle while skiing at Attatash in New 
Hampshire. His real love is soccer — the 


they speak 


favorite sport in Europe. But, due to his influenced by 


work schedule and his classes, he was domination 
not able to play at Georgetown or 


NECC. 


Serbian zones 
in Bosnia and Croatia 


Ethnic Serbs resisting Bosnia’s independence 
have captured more than two-thirds of the 
nation’s territory since Croats and Muslims 
voted for independence from Serb-dominated 
Yugoslavia Feb; 29: 


[| Croat- Serbian- 
dominated dominated dominated 


Ethnic groups in former Yugoslavia 


Croats: Most are 
Roman Catholic; 


Serbo-Croatian, 
use the Roman 
alphabet and were 


Austro-Hungarian 


Mustim- 


U.N. forces 


Former 
Yugoslav 
border 


S 


Muslims: 
Descendants of the 
indigenous Slavs who 
converted to Islam 
after the Ottoman 
invasions in the 16th 
century; they speak 
Serbo-Croatian and 
are considered an 
ethnic group 


Serbs: Largest ethnic 
group in former 
Yugoslavia; most are 
orthodox Christians; 
they speak 
Serbo-Croatian, use the 
cyrillic (Russian) 
alphabet and were 
influenced by centuries 
of Ottoman Turkish rule 


SOURCE: Center for Strategic and International Studies, Encyclopaedia Britannica; 


He does have a girlfriend in Ger 


Research by PAT CARR 


many, whom he misses very much. Be- _—_gy3y/92 

cause of the expense and distance, he is 

somewhat contented with writing and phone calls, for now. 
Frustrated with disorder: Stojkovic realizes his family in 

Serbia experiences economic chaos. He was disappointed he 

was notallowed to send clothing and other necessities to them 

because of the embargo. Inflation has put everything com- 


KRT Infographics/RON CODDINGTON 


pletely out of the normal price range. 

Stojkovic expressed his personal thanks to his former high 
school principal in Serbia and NECC President John R. 
Dimitry for their efforts in getting a tuition waiver that 
allowed him to attend school here. 


Traveling around the world 


Thirst for education drives student to NECC to better his life 


By CORINNE MITCHELL 


Observer Assistant Features Editor 


An adventurous spirit led him around the 
world, buta hunger to learn and better himself 
economically led him to NECC 

Since the age of 15, David Adolph longed 
to see the world. He left school to join the 
82nd Airborne Division of the army, serving 
three years and whetting his appetite for 
more. 

When he returned to civilian life, he worked 
as a car salesman, then in construction. In 


1986, a friend told him about a Harmonic 
Convergence, a healing of the earth, taking 
place in Mexico. He worked hard and saved 
enough to make the trip 

He joined the Aztec people and partici 
pated in their rituals. He was surrounded by 
a sense of spirituality, and spent several nights 
sleeping on a pyramid. When the trip was 
over, he returned to Hampton Beach, N.H. 

While deciding what to do next, his girl- 
friend wanted to pursue a Career in acting, so 
it was off to Los Angeles for another adven- 
ture. While there, he found a job as a metal 


broker. 

“LA was too gross for me. I didn’t like the 
lifestyle, so I moved back to New England,” 
Adolph said. 

New enterprise: In 1988, he opened a 
gym in Hampton, but due to the economy 
and the rising cost of operation, it closed. 
Soon after, he left for Fort Lauderdale to look 
for work. This time he found himself selling 
Ferrari’s. 

“While in Florida, I heard they were looking 
for construction workers in the West Indies,” 
Adolph said. 

Hurricane Hugo wiped out the island in 
1989. Adolph said this gave him a new 
meaning to the word adventure. While he 
planned to work in building up the island, he 
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THERE IS 


Adolph said. 


another adventure. 


intrigued him even more. 


Alps,” Adoph said. 


he met along the way. 


Adolph said. 


soon began scuba diving off the seas of the 
Virgin Islands. With his ear fine-tuned for 
excitement, he found himself a member of a 
project scheduled to dive for a sunken ship. 
The ship was said to be 300 hundred years 


“It was an experience I will never forget,” 


The rest of the project was canceled due to 
improper permits so once again he had to find 


Intrigue despite warning: The war in 
Saudi Arabia erupted and Adoph heard it was 
inexpensive to travel to Europe. His friends 
advised him not to go because of the danger 
involved with traveling during a war, but that 


Starting in the British Isles on his month- 
a long trek, he soon arrived in Paris. 
“T took a train to Austria and skied the 


In Munich, he spent the nights with people 


“T found this trip the most rewarding. The 
people were so friendly. I didn’t expect that,” 


His biggest culture shock came in 
Amsterdam where seemingly everything is 
legal, such as drugs and prostitution. Adolph 
found it a very strange way to live. 

Finally, returning to Hampton, he thought 
about what he wanted to do next. He decided 
to put aside his adventurous spirit and replace 
it with a hunger and spirit for book knowledge. 
He decided he needed to be more marketable 
thus enrolled in the business management 
course at NEC(¢ 

Appetite for knowledge: He is a member 
of the Hispanic Club, and lifts weights in the 
gym. Although he is not Hispanic, he wanted 
to learn more about that culture. His outgo 
ing and friendly personality leaves a lasting 
impression 

His hobbies include surfing, rollerblading, 
ice skating, judo, skiing, weight training, 
scuba diving and riding his Harley-Davidson 
motorcycle. 

His next adventure? 

“I want to scuba dive off the Great Barrier 
Reef in Australia,” Adoph said. 

But for now, he is content going to school 
and graduating in January 1994. 
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The good, the plaid and the ugly 


The Mighty Mighty 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Graphics Editor 


They’re bad, they’re plaid and they’re back. 
Let the faint of heart beware. 

The Mighty, Mighty Bosstones returned 
to the area recently, with two sold-out shows 
at Providence’s Club Babyhead. Just back 
from a two-month, cross-country tour, the 
Bosstones are staying loose by playing a few 
stray gigs around their old stomping grounds 
before heading off to Europe for a month. 

“This isn’t actually part of the tour,” bass 
fiddleman Joe Gittleman said. “We’re just 
screwing around alittle before we have to take 
off again.” 

And screw around they did. The tiny hole— 
in—the—wall club was filled to capacity, with 
dozens of fans seeking tickets outside. The 
Bosstones’ reputation as a live act is no longer 
much of a secret. 

Setting the mood: The opening act, The 
Barstools, pulled off a well-executed set, 
combining the hardcore attitude of Slapshot 
with the intensity of Sam Blackchurch. The 
atmosphere was chaotic due to the eftorts of 
the talented group, and as the lights went 
down to herald the arrival of the Bosstones, 
the capacity crowd surged toward the tiny 
stage. 

Bagpipes hailed the crowd as the plaid— 
clad lads took the stage. Frontman Dicky 
Barrett greeted the enthusiastic throng by 
slapping outstretched hands, and launching 
into I'l Drink To That. It was then that mere 
bedlam turned into an all out free-for—all. 

The Bosstones brand of up-tempo music 
hearkens back to that of early ’80s Linval 
Golding and the Specials, or the English Beat, 
meshed with modern hard-core, rap and 
metal, and rounded out by a healthy dose of 
beer-soaked lyricism. 

Bodies flew from the stage, hung from the 
building’s ancient pipes, and threatened to 
tear the lighting trusses from the ceiling: 

“We've had this type of reception all across 
the country,” Bosstone saxophonist Tim 
“Johnny Vegas” Burton said. 

As a lifelong Boston resident, and part of 
the “Hurtin’ for Certain” horns, Burton re- 
alizes the prestige of being labeled by the 
Boston Phoenix as one of the best bands to 
come out of Boston in 25 years. 

“God bless ’em,” Burton laughed. “But 
really, how can you pick one band over an- 
other? Boston has so many good bands that 
are completely different. Even the rock and 
roll rumble; I mean, last year you had Con- 
cussion Ensemble and those bald guys — Big 
Catholic Guilt for finalists. They were both 
completely different, so how can you compare 
them? It’s all apples and oranges.” 

It’s a plaid, plaid, plaid, plaid world: The 
Bosstones tore through a furious set, touch- 
ing on bothits debutalbum, Devil’s Night Out, 
and its latest release on Taang! Records, More 
Noise and Other Disturbances. 

Guns and the Young, They Came to Boston 
and Cowboy Coffee from More Noise, and 
Howwhywuz, Howwhyam, Never Lose My 
Wallet, Haji and Patricia from Devil’s Night 
Out drove the insane crowd even further 
toward the edge, as backup singer/rude—boy 
dancer Ben Carr whipped the onstage activity 
into a maddened frenzy, and drummer Joey 


Hub heroes 


Tim Johnny Vegas’ Burton, 
Bosstones saxophonist, realizes 
the prestige of being labeled by 
the Boston Phoenix as one of 
the best bands to come out of 
Boston in 25 years. 


“God bless em,” Burton 
laughed. “But really, how can 


you pick one band over an- 
other?” 


tbs boy Shs be > 


s 
Music Profile 
Sirois attacked his set with manic intensity, 
pounding out primal rhythms. 

Those in attendance, now embroiled in an 
explosion of aggression, stepped the pace up 
a notch as Barrett dove headfirst into the 
milieu, and then led the band in a uniquely 
Bosstones take on the Cavity Creeps’ We Make 
Holes In Teeth. 

“Things are getting bigger and bigger 
every day,” Gittleman said. “People are 
coming to us on our terms. We haven’t had to 
compromise at all.” 

The Bosstones are beginning to attract 
more and more people to their unusual 
bandwagon, some more prominent than 
others. 

Shaking hands with the sandman: “We 
were in Denver,” Gittleman said. “And we 
were sitting in the van with the U-Haul 
hooked up to the back. The U-Haul has this 
huge duck painted on the back, and outside 
we hear this guy laughing. We thought it was 
just some guy laughing at this band on tour 
with this strange trailer. We look outside and 
it’s James Hetfield. It turns out that James is 
a duck hunter and he thought the painting 
was funny.” 

Gittleman said the band jumped out of the 
van and approached Metallica’s vocalist. 

“T went up to him and said, ‘James, we’re 
the Bosstones.’” 

Hetfield recognized the name of the band 
that had recently made a name for itself due to 
its break-neck cover of Metallica’s Enter 
Sandman. 

“Our version of Sandman made it onto 
the College Music Journal (CMJ) charts, and 
Metallica had never really made it onto the 
CMJ. 

“He laughed and said, ‘where’s my money 
then?’” Gittleman said. “James is a great, 
great guy. Real regular. We talked to him for 


Bosstones: “Today Boston, to 


a 


awhile and then said ‘hey, you gotta do 
Sandman with us.’” 

Gittleman said Hetfield joined the 
Bosstones on stage that night to deliver a 
devastating version of the Metallica song. 

Gittleman echoed Burton’s positive sen- 
timent about the tour. 

“The West Coast is tough,” he said, “New 
York City is tough, but we did well. Next to 
Boston, Providence is probably the best town 
for us, but you’d be surprised where we get 
great receptions. Lawrence, Kansas is great 
for us.” 

He said the mid—west was a strong leg of 
the tour overall, with Chicago standing out 
among thé many dates. 

Bad in plaid: “Chicago is hot. We played 
with Bad Religion there; it went really well.” 

The brassy horn section began the Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones’ traditional show-closer, 
A Little Bit Ugly, as many in the audience 
joined the band on the cramped stage. 

“We gotta ask you to let us have as much 
of this ironing board as we can,” Barrett 
pleaded in reference to the minuscule plat- 


morrow the world’ 


Bad in plaid 


WITH BOSTON firmly under their belts, The Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones set their sights on an autumn 
European tour. 

Bosstone Ben Carr, left, dances up a mighty storm, 
as singer Dicky Barrett, below, supervises the 
chaotic anarchy that often accompanies the high- 
energy mix of Madness-type ska, and modern 
hardcore the Bosstones are known for. 

Pure adrenaline reigned supreme as the fury of the 
Bosstones finally took the audience over the edge 
at Providence’s Club Babyhead. 


File photos 


form. 


It didn’t work. 

The band huddled in the back corner of 
the stage and continued to play, as dozens of 
fans hurled themselves off of, and back onto, 
the stage. Pure adrenaline reigned supreme as 
the fury of the Bosstones finally took the 
audience over the edge. The band reveled in 
the chaos, slapping hands with fans. 

Above all, the Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
delivered the goods. 

Many people were first exposed to the 
band through a Converse commercial, where 
band members said, “Today Boston, tomor- 
row the world!” This light-hearted boast is 
now within reach. With Europe on the hori- 
zon, mass exposure may become a reality. 

Hometown boys: As the Bosstones wound 
up their brand of ska-influenced metal played 
loud enough to make your eyeballs bleed, 
Barrett voiced his preference for the New 
England music scene. 

“Screw Seattle,” he hollered. “This is where 
its.at!? 

Welcome home boys. 
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By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Harold and Maude: Hold on for a hilari- 
ous ride. This film takes viewers on a trip 
through life, love and happiness. Unfor- 
gettable, this movie keeps audiences 
laughing for days. 

Harold, a young adult played by Bud 
Cort, comes from an excessively wealthy 
family. Material goods, however, fail to 
make up for what it lacks in love and 
human warmth. Harold’s life revolves 
around loneliness and an acute obsession 
with death, until he meets Maude. 

Maude, an eccentric old woman played 
by Ruth Gordon, embraces life with pas- 
sion and seeks adventure everywhere. Her 
mischief gets her in trouble frequently, 
but her solutions are priceless. Gordon’s 
performance never fails to touch the au- 
diences’ heart or render a smile. 

When they meet, Harold’s world seems 
a litany of despair. Enter Maude. She 
shows Harold a world unknown to him. 
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Love, death and war 


‘Harold and Maude,’ ‘Gallipoli’ demand viewing 


Video Picks 


She shows him a happiness he never knew. 
They embark on daily adventures, in search of 
real joy. 


Maude’s house contains unbelievable 
treasures, including sculptures, musical in- 
struments, strange devices designed to du- 
plicate unique scents and much more. Maude 
teaches Harold how to play the banjo, allowing 
him a musical outlet. 

The musical score is excellent. Cat Stevens 
lends an uplifting tone to the movie. The 
music complements the video in every way; it 
never detracts. This movie is wonderful, and 
it should not be passed by. 

Gallipoli: This video, written and directed 
by Peter Weir, tells of the Battle of Gallipoli 


between Australia and the German allied Turks 
in 1915. The lives of two young men com- 
pletely change when the threat of war pre- 
sents itself. 

Mel Gibson plays Frank Dunne, a young 
railroad worker with no intention of getting 
involved with the war. In need of money, he 
paricipates in a foot race believing he can win. 
He loses the race as well as his money to a 
young aspiring runner. 

Mark Lee plays Archy Hamilton, an in- 
credibly quick sprinter who desires to enter 
the war in defense of his country. When Archy 
beats Frank, the two men meet and embark 
on a steadfast friendship. 

Archy manages to talk Frank into joining 
the army. Archy enters the Light Horse, a 
prestigious group 6f mounted¥didiers. Frank 
fails the test and enters the infantry. The two 


are separated fora time until they meet up 
again to fight at Gallipoli. 

This movie takes an intense look at 
Australian history. A great sense of nation- 
alism and pride placed their army in great 
danger. The adventures of these young 
men maintains viewers’ interest and offers 
insights into the perils of war. 

This is an excellent drama, and both 
Gibson and Lee put on a fabulous per- 
formance. Take the time to view this 
educational film; its excitement and sad- 
ness leave audiences with a new respect for 
the losses of war. 


Eccentricities 


Her mischief gets her in 
trouble frequently, but her 
solutions are priceless. 


Comedian a hit in first student activities act 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment 
Editor 


[he first event sponsored by the 
student activities office brought 
between 60 and 70 people to the 
tiled lounge. Maine comedian, Tom 
Clark, entertained students for over 
an hour with a barrage of jokes. 


Clark leapt from poking fun of 
General H. Norman Schwarzkopf 


to imitating Mr. Magoo. He in- 
cluded jabs at Jeopardy, Laurence 
Olivier and even referred to an 
NECC security guard as Deputy 
Dawg. The students responded with 


loud laughter and applause. 

Clark spent some time regarding 
drunk driving. He made light of the 
practice, though he did say, “ Please 
don’t drink and drive.” 

At times, Clark’s language ap 
peared to offend some of the older 
students, He tones his language 
down for college shows, he said, 
adding that tailoring his show for 
particular audiences is difficult. 

Looking back: Clark also re 
ferred to his own stuttering. “Every 
time I order a tuna fish sandwich, 
they give me two,” he said, later 
adding that this happened asa youth, 
in a very embarrassing episode. 


As a child, Clark decided his 
speech impediment would not 
hinder his dreams. 

“I didn’t want to let it hold me 
back, but I didn’t want to be judged 
for it,” he said. 

He began in school participating 
in theater and reading school an- 
nouncements over the intercom. 
While reading written material or 
portraying a character, Clark failed 
to stutter. This led him to believe 
stuttering is psychological and pos- 
sibly controllable if not curable. 
Clark also said stuttering is heredi- 
tary and occurs more frequently in 
men than women. 


Since then, Clark actively pur- 
sued a professional career. Working 
full-time as a comedian for eight 
years, he appeared on the Improv 
and does clubs, colleges and parties. 
In every show, he mentions the 
National Stutterers Project (NSP). 

Helping others: “In at least one 
out of three shows, someone comes 
to me afterward looking for infor- 
mation,” he said. The NSP is based 
in San Francisco with a branch at 
the Nashua Memorial Hospital. 

Clark has been a member for five 
years, he receives regular news let- 
ters and gains moral support for his 
speech impediment. 
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COMEDIAN Tom Clark. 
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Student Activities 
Preview 
Merchant music 


File photos 
JOHN TOWNLEY, above, will perform 
popular and folk maritime music in 
the NECC/Haverhill gallery, Oct. 4, 
at 2 p.m. Taylor Whiteside, below, 
will entertain students with Sea 
Chantys, Oct. 5, in the student 
center 
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CREATORS 


Edited by Stanley Newman 
THE CAPITAL GANG: Worldwide wordplay 
by Randolph Ross 


THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1 Birth of a Nation 
| group 
5 Fine-tunes 
12 Week, to Juan 
18 Crockett and Tubbs’ 
| beat 
| 19 Guaranteed to work 
20 AA offshoot 
21 Jordanian love story? 
23 Robbins’ partner 
24 Lowe or Reiner 
25 Activate, as an alarm 
26 Not Dem. or Rep. 
27 Prepare a museum 
display 
28 Actually: Lat. 
31 Lanchester et al. 
34 Vein contents 
35 Bad-tempered one 
| 38 Seattle hoopster, 
for short 
40 Physical forerunner 
42 Greek portico 
43 Afghan building 
| blocks? 
| 46 Brillo rival 
49 Strike caller 
51 Act One author 
53 XXVI x XXV 
55 Fear of Ghanaian 
mountains? 
60 “Suppose they gave _ 
and nobody came? ” 
61 Lighthouse, e.g. 
63 Corporate 
| wheeler-dealer 
| 64"...not_ mouse” 
65 French watering spot 
66 Colt holder 
68 Nonclericals 
69 “Darn it!" 
70 __ seed (spoiled) 


See crossword puzzle solution, page 11 


Just remember: 
even ig Your 


71 California crop 
73 Lotion addition 
74 Mediterranean port 
call? 
77 Sounds of satisfaction 
78 Tennis-shot effects 
80 17 (Holden film) 
82 From Mar. to Jun 
83 Where to buy Indian 
sandwiches? 
88 One-sidedness 
91 Part of NEA 
93 Of an eye part 
94 Wright and 
Redenbacher 
97 Indisposed 
99 TV prizes 
101 “__ Necessarily So” 
102 Eucharist sites 
105 Mrs. Lennon 
106 Shot, for short 
109 It's heard in the herd 
110 Excessively affected 
111 North African author? 
116 Trouble brewing 
117 Gather, as courage 
118 Shades of color 
119 Free admissions 
120 Three Rivers Stadium 
player 
121 Alibis, for example 


DOWN 

Ginza garments 

2 Warner's partner 

3 GP gp 

4 Henry & June role 
5 German export 

6 Window treatment 
if, 

8 

9 


Succoth celebrator 
ET craft 

Monkeys and 
mandrills 


10 Planetary movement 
11 Convey 

12 Kemo __ 

13 Great gusto 

14 Navy's goat, for one 
15 Turkish navy song? 
16 Kind of pollution 

17 Two of Henry's six 
18 Slugger of '61 

19 Grad. to be 

22 Suitto 

29 Korean colleagues? 
30 Pillow holder 

32 Baton Rouge sch. 
33 Fa follower 


36 “I Get__ Out of You” 


37 Ste. Jeanne __ 

39 Beach scavenger 

40 Southwestern sight 

41 Slalom path 

44 Tempelhof Airport's 
loc 

45 Roulette bet 

47 1975 U.S. Open 
winner 

48 They leave the fold 

50 Something to shoot 
for 

52 Cuban bar-mitzvah 
tune? 

53 Process negatives 

54 Egyptian healers? 

56 Where van Gogh 
painted 

57 Angel hair, e.g 

58 Discover, as an idea 

59 Tribute in verse 

61 French legislatures 

62 Part of Q&A 


64 Where Watts is: Abbr 


66 Tokyo's island 
67 Mil. spy org. 
70 The__ of Navarone 
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71 Where the elated walk 


72 Bro. or unc 

74 Noun ending 

75 Fashion monogram 
76 Roman emperor 

79 Qtr. bushels 

81 Some, but not much 
84 Level 

85 Sorry feeling 

86 TVA project 


TL AM CWSTAVILY 
SHOCKED AND MORTIFIEP 


87 TV's Tarzan 

89 What you eat 

90 Madrilenos, e.g 

92 What Wilt wears 

95 One of the strings 

96 German sculptor 
Veit 

97 Paid attention 

98 Actress Massey 

100 Hobbit community 
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cup boards are 


Vvare and Your 


refridgerator is 
empty , you're 
not completely 


out of food . 


‘Lif’ 


103 


104 
105 
107 
108 
112 
113 
114 
115 


Betty's role on 
The Golden Girls 
Barflies 

Bits of resistance 
__ Show of Shows 
Empty talk 

Had a hot dog 
Part of AT&T 
Pontiac model 
Debtor's letters 
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Fitness for all seasons 


Classes ranging from Tai Chi to yoga offered 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This fall, NECC offers some unconventional fitness classes 
like racewalking, yoga, fencing and Tai Chi. 

Racewalking has been a male Olympic event since 1908, 
and this summer in Barcelona it became an event for women. 
Today, there are 2,000 competitive racewalkers and about 
10,000 noncompetitive racewalkers in the United States. 

Instructor Carole—-Terese Naser is a member of the New 
England Walkers, a Newburyport walking club. She believes 
racewalking can benefit everyone, but considers it naturally 
good for women. 

“Tt’s great for men, but it ’s conducive to the physiology 
of women,” Naser said. “Unlike jogging, it ’s low impact and 
doesn’t hurt your knees.” 

The two-week racewalking workshop taught by Naser will 
be held on Saturday, Oct. 3, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Haverhill campus. Designed for the beginner, participants 
will learn starting a program, proper footwear, nutrition 
information and sports psychology. 

“The emphasis is on relaxation and flexibility,” Naser said. 
“The workout on the track is fairly rigorous and people are 
generally tired afterward, but I do not adhere to the no pain— 
no gain theory. If you get tired, you rest.” 

Used to be fatal: The sport of fencing grew out of dueling, 
where sword fighters tried to injure or kill each other. Today 
the idea is not to injure, but to hit the other person. Electrified 
weapons are used to measure hits in competition. 

This historic sport is taught by Fritz Chang, an instructor 
with over 20 years experience. Classes began for six weeks on 
Sept. 15 at the Andover Extension. 

“All the students must bring sneakers and interest,” Chang 
said. “We use only practice weapons in class, and the school 
supplies these.” 

The three weapons used in fencing are the foil, the epee 
and the saber. Students will learn the fundamentals and rules 
of the most popular, foil fencing. Aspects Chang, covers 


include different attacks, defenses, timing, distancing and 
footwork. The use of electrical weapons is introduced in the 
last session. 

“Electrical weapons were invented to help scoring in 
competitions,” Chang said. “The system is very cleverand will 
even tell if the hit is in a valid target area. When a hit is made, 
a small light goes off so there is no room for argument.” 

Inner harmony: Yoga is a system of Hindu philosophy 
formulated about 300 A.D. Itaims at complete union with the 
supreme spirit, attained through mental and physical discipline, 
peace of mind and a deeper insight into the nature of reality. 

Certified Kripalu yoga instructor, Donna Sylvester is in her 
second year of teaching yoga at NECC. The Level ] and Level 
2 Yoga courses begin on Oct.1 and run for eight weeks at the 
Haverhill Campus. Level 2 is offered for anyone who has 
studied any yoga before. Level 1 is not a prerequisite. 


“Yoga doesn’t just benefit your muscles and your skeletons: 


it increases your energy and balances the systems of your 
body,” Sylvester said. “Kripalu yoga is a more relaxed and 
gentle form than some of the other styles.” 

Sylvester suggests participants bring a beach towel, pillow 
and a belt or scarf to aid in stretching. The class will cover 
traditional yoga postures, relaxation techniques, yogic 
breathing, guided meditation and gentle stretching. 

“People come to study yoga for many different reasons,” 
she said. “But the big thing everyone will gain is a new body 
awareness. 

Performed by many: The ancient martial arts form, Tai 
Chi, is practiced by millions of Chinese everyday. It strives to 
produce a balanced unification of body and mind while 
stretching and toning muscles. 

Second degree black belt Rachael Robinson has taught 
self-defense at NECC for four years and now teaches Tai Chi. 
The popular class began Sept. 9 at the Haverhill campus for 
seven weeks. 

“Tai Chi is great for everyone, some of my oldest students 
have turned out to enjoy it the most,” said Robinson. “Even 
ifthey can’t get the positions exactly correct at first, eventually 


Self—defense 


D. Downing photo 
SECOND DEGREE black belt Rachael Robinson leads 
Tai Chi course, one of many fitness classes at NECC. 
they do develop greater flexibility and balance.” 

While the graceful movements of Tai Chi might resemble 
dancing, it is an effective fighting form. Robinson makes sure 
her students not only know the movements, but also under- 
stand their self-defense applications. 

“T make sure everyone knows how to apply the techniques,” 
she said. “Some of these people will never step inside a karate 
studio in their life, but they can do this and believe me, they 
have more fun with it.” 

For more information call the division of continuing 
education at 374-3800. 


Controversial horse treatments questioned 


By DEBBIE DOWNING 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Blistering and pin firing is a centuries-old 
panacea used by racehorse owners and train- 
ers. Butis the use of vesicants and therapeutic 
cautery really effective and is it humane? 

Blister is defined by the Daily Racing Form 
as a “counter-irritant to relieve pain and aid 
treatment.” Blistering, the name given when 
a vesicant such as ammonia, cantharides or 
mercuric iodine, is applied to the horse’s skin. 
The racehorse suffers the same irritation as if 
he had been burned because the treatment 
actually causes a chemical burn. 

Skin treated with a counter irritant will 
develop blisters and weep serum. Once the 
process of blistering is started, it can be hard 
to control and can go so far as to cause 
sloughing of large patches of skin. 

Burn procedure: Pin firing involves an 
electric iron, much like a soldering iron, to 
burn a pattern of burns deeply into the tissue 
of the injured area. Often a blister is applied 
over the burns to further increase the inflam- 
mation. After either treatment, the horse is 
given a four to six month convalescence. 

The reasoning behind intentional pro- 
duction of tissue inflammation is to increase 
the blood flow to the affected area. The 
increased blood supply concentrates white 
blood cells and antibodies. Hopefully, the 
newly increased vascularity and its attendant 
effects will assist in curing the primary ailment. 

Because excessive fibrous scarring can later 
devalue the animal as a show horse prospect, 
therapeutic cautery is shunned by most equine 
circles. On the racetrack, however, it is a 
virtual cure-all. 

Horsemen use it today to treat soft tissue 
injuries of joints, tendons and ligaments, 
carpitis, chronic arthritis, 
tendosynovitis, tendinitis, sesamoiditis, bone 
spavin and splints. 

Nowhere in modern human sports therapy 
is there anything comparable to blistering 
and firing. Orthopedic surgeon Dr. Richard 
Straub of Salem, N.H., specializes in sports 
medicine. Straub thought the treatments ap 
peared “incredibly stupid.” 

Questionable practice: “I can under- 
stand the theory behind it, but you are taking 
whatis basically an enclosed injury and opening 
the entire area up to infection,” Straub said. 


osselets, 


“That doesn’t make a whole lot of sense. Plus 
put yourself in the poor horse’s place. If you 
hada sprained ankle, would you burn the skin 
over it until it fell of?” 

There are many documented disadvan- 
tages to firing and blistering. Skin necrosis, 
tetanus, wound infection, laminitis, arthntis 
and synovitis are all possible results. 

Horses subjected to these treatments have 
been known to chew the blistered area because 
ofthe pain, removing skin, tendons, ligaments 
and even chunks of bone. Also horses which 
rub their heads against the treated area have 
been permanently blinded from corneal burns. 


Not substantiated: Scientific research of 


the efficacy of these treatments has never 
been proven and recent studies done by Silver 
and Rossdale concluded that “firing did not 
provide any significant biochemical or struc- 
tural improvement in repair to the control 
group. In addition, firing did not alter the 
process or rate of tendon repair.” 

Both treatments are extremely painful and 
require an extended healing period. Oppo- 
nents of the procedure contend it is the 
extended healing period that actually brings 
about recovery and the same progress could 
be made withc it blistering and firing. 

Bob Baker has been senior investigator for 
the Humane Society of the United States in 
Washington, D.C. for 12 years. In addition, 
Baker is a former racehorse owner. He main- 
tains the Humane Society’s position on blis- 
tering and firing is it’s cruel, ineffective and 
unsafe. 

“Firing is something out of the Dark 
Ages,” Baker said. “They used to do it on 
humans too, but that went out with the 
advent of modern medicine. Veterinarians 
justify firing for three reasons. It is such a 
painful procedure , it ensures the horse will be 
rested, the owner and trainer feel they are 
accomplishing something, and the veterinar- 
ian can charge a healthy fee.” 

Baker believes there are several miscon- 
ceptions about these practices. 

Many racehorse trainers still believe blis- 
tering and firing somehow toughens the legs 
of horses. According to Baker, even the great 
Secretariat was blistered whenever he was 
freshened up. 

Baker feels veterinarians are the ones who 
need to dispel the myths about blistering and 
firing, but he asserts they aren’t doing their 


jobs in educating 
the client because 
of greed. 

Outdated 
treatment: “I 
have seen veteri- 
narians fire horses, 
which creates in- 
tense inflamma- 
tion and then treat 
the horse with 
butazolidin to re- 
duce the inflam- 
mation, charging 
the client for both 
counter—mea- 
sures of treat- 
ment,” Baker 
said. “It’s hard to 
believe something 
like this persists in 
this day and age. It borders on quackery.” 

Maureen Long, DVM, equine medicine 
and surgery teaching associate at the University 
of Illinois, doesn’ tagree that greed isa factor. 
She said firing is done out of tradition and the 
veterinarians who perform it believe they are 
doing something of value. 

“Even vets who perform these treatments 
don’t like to do them,” Long said. “It’s time 
consuming, it smells really bad and it’s 
probably not worth the chance of getting 
your brains kicked in by standing in front of 
ahorse and burning them witha hotiron. We 
now know histologically speaking, there is no 
scientific benefit for firing horses. It doesn’t 
aid or speed up the healing process. There 
have been many studies done in the past 15 
years that prove this.” 

Improper presentation: “However, many 
of these studies are presented in such an 
esoteric fashion, it is difficult to break it down 
for practical applications,” she said. “We now 
know the only way to strengthen bone is 
through proper conditioning of the animal. 
Ir‘s not just client education, it’s also veteri- 
nary education.” 

“T have seen some horrendous things done 
to horses, infections and sloughing of skin,” 
Long said. “After you destroy a few horses 
with these treatments, you question the value 
of retaining them.” 

A questionable therapy may lead to some 
bad after effects. So why would an owner ofan 
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ing technique on 
horse’s shin. 


expensive 2-year—old thoroughbred pay ap- 
proximately $150 for a veterinarian to fire 
their young horse’s “bucked shins?” 

Tony Everard, manager of Another Epi- 
sode Farm in Ocala, Fla. He has trained and 
conditioned Thoroughbreds for over 25 years. 

Financial factor: “In turning over a large 
number of 2-year-olds, I have found by firing 
bucked shins, I can get 70 percent of them to 
the races without further ado,” Everard said. 
“Investing another couple of months rest ina 
horse is investing another $5,000 or $6,000 
into them, Economically, I can’t do that.” 

“T admit from the outside it looks harsh, 
but as long as you keep the animal cool, keep 
the flies off them and give them some bute, 
you generally have no problem with it,” he 
said. “Of course, if you have inexperienced 
help in charge of the aftercare, you can run 
into some really ugly messes.” 

Rockingham Park veterinarian Roger Wells 
has been practicing equine veterinary medi- 
cine for 27 years. He also believes therapeutic 
cautery is beneficial in reducing recurrence of 
the primary injury and reducing recovery 
tume. 

Time heals: “I can’t speak for how and 
why other veterinarians fire horses, but we 
have had a real good track record with it,” 
Wells said. “Of course, if you give a horse 
enough time, they will get over just about 
anything. But in this business, time is money 
and often the veterinarian is put under pres- 
sure to get the horse back in action as soon as 
possible.” 

Wells estimated between 60 and 70 per- 
cent of the trainers at the racetrack utilize 
blistering and firing. He felt blistering is more 
extreme than pin firing. 

“A blistercan be more brutal and inhumane 
than firing,” he said. “In blistering you can 
lose control. You don’t know if you’ve over- 
done it and once the signs of severity have 
appeared there is no way to stop the process. 
Firing, the way we do it, is not to penetrate 
the skin too deeply and we use a mild paint for 
ten days under bandages.” 

Many of the undesirable effects Wells has 
seen from these therapies were duc to poor 
management of the animal afterwards. The 
patient’s movement must be severely restricted 
and hygiene is at a premium. 

“There is very little that can go wrong with 
the actual firing procedure,” he said. 
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Tough call costs Knights soccer game 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


The men’s soccer team’s record fell to 1-3 
after its 6-5 double-overtime loss against 
Springfield Tech. 

Springfield scored ten minutes into the 
game and then drove in two more goals in the 
first half. 

An unassisted direct kick from forward 
Jezid Pazmino marked the Knights’ first goal. 

The game was delayed when center/ 
halfback Mario Andrade was yellow—carded 
for kicking the ball on a set play. 

Hurt defenseman scores: A dramatic goal 
byinjured defenseman Douglas Juarez pushed 
the score to 3-2, the Knights trailing. Juarez, 
with a hurt thigh and ankle, beat Springfield 
on the run and collapsed after he hauled the 
ball into the net. 

“T don’t know where he got the speed; he 
was on one leg hobbling,” coach Nunzio 
DiMarca said. 

Midway into the second half, Knight’s 
forward Gary Kidder scored three goals, as- 
sisted by Andrade on the first and new half- 
back Brian Howard on the second. The third, 
unassisted, came from the left side of the field. 

“T thought it was going to go over,” 
Kidder said. “But it went to the top right- 
hand corner of the net and bounced right in.” 

“Gary was the gun,” DiMarca said. “He 
exploded.” 

Kidder’s goals upped the score to 5-3 

Last minute goal: Springfield scored off 
an indirect kick from the right wing with two 
minutes to go in the game. 

“The ref told us to walk ten yards away 
from the ball,” DiMarca said. “But he whistled 
too soon and when the ball was kicked, it 
bounced right off Gary’s back.” 

After the kick was called back, Springfield 
resumed play quickly. 

“They set up real fast,” injured captain 
Mike Garbardi said. “They left us caught up 
field a little.” 

Sub needed: DiMarca said he wanted to 
put a sub.in before the game continued, 

“I was yelling ‘Sub! Sub!,’ but the ref 


” 


totally ignored me and didn’t pay any atten- 
tion,” he said. 

Springfield shot the next corner kick with 
36 seconds remaining and tied the game. 

“That hurt us because we would have won 
at that point,” Kidder said. 

Springfield won the game with three 
minutes to go in the second half of overtime. 

Tough loss: DiMarca said Springfield 
Tech., the team that beat the Knights in the 
championship last year, is a consistently strong 
team. 

“But it was the referee that cost us the 
game,” he said. 

DiMarca said it was a heartbreaking loss 
for the Knights because calls were being made 
against them. 

“We didn’t deserve to lose,” Garbardi 
said. “It was the closest g ey so far.” 

Against Berkshire: In a 2—1 setback to 
SdheeR rs enptallege the Knight’s 
were playing tired without substitutes again. 

Berkshire scored the first goal in the be- 
ginning of the second half. Kidder passed the 
ball to Andrade from the left wing, tying the 
game 1-1. Berkshire scored again to win the 
game. 

With minutes to go in the game, the 
Knights missed scoring opportunities. Kid- 
der and Pazmino missed breakaways. 

The Knights beat Berkshire 6-0 last year. 

Understaffed: “We should have beaten 
them,” DiMarca said. “But we were down to 
10 men again.” 

Defensemen Byron Munroy, 
Chavarria and Juarez were injured. 

“Even with the missing players we had a 
chance to win,” DiMarca said. “We had three 
players hobbling out on the field and no 
subs.” 

DiMarca said goalie Billy Houde made 
outstanding saves. 

“We controlled most of the game, but 
they came down on us when we started 
getting tired,” Houde said. “We played as 
hard as we could. We just couldn’t get it in 
there.” 

Slammed. Hesser:In.a home game, the 
Knights crushed Hesser College 11-1. 


Limber 


Women’s volleyball team 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


NECC’s new women’s volleyball team lost its 
first match to Mount Ida, but was not dis- 
appointed. 

Despite being young and inexperienced, 
the Lady Knights won their first set 15-11. 

“The team was thrilled,” coach Leslie 
Brenker said. “Mount Ida didn’t know we 
had brand new players in the first set; then 
they got a sense for our weaknesses.” 

Struggling: They struggled through the 
second set, losing 15-1. Mount Ida took 
advantage of the Knights’ soft spot: their 
poor service. 

“We just couldn’t get our serves over the 
net and we need a lot of work on our bump- 


ing,” Brenker said. 

Both third and fourth sets were won by 
Mount Ida, 15-10. The Knights were losing 
serves as Mount Ida caught up to them. 

Individual plays: Although the Knights’ 
serves needed some help, Brenker was satis- 
fied with her team’s plays. 

“Shaye Fenton made some excellent blocks 
and spikes in the third,” Brenker said. 

Mount Ida’s middle forward dinked the 
ball, flipped it over and couldn’t get it around 
Fenton. 

“Without a lot of practice and without 
knowing each other, we did well as a team,” 
Fenton said. 

Brenker said she was impressed with Beth 
Rollin’s excellent serves, Danielle Conti’s great 
spikes and Jody DeGloria’s spikes. 
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Faeen minutes into the game, center/ 
forward Mark Celestian scored four goals, 
two assisted by Pazmino. 

“Mark is a scoring machine,” Kidder said. 
“He is unstoppable and well-skilled.” 

David Doyle and Andrade brought in the 
next two goals, with the Knights leading 6-0 
at the half. 

Red-carded: Unassisted, Andrade belted 
the ball into the net again before Hesser’s 
defenseman Chris Sousa was red—carded and 
thrown out of the game for kicking Houde. 

“He went after me from behind,” Houde 
said. 

Celestian, the team’s leading scorer, slipped 
the next goal in, accumulating five goals in his 
first game of the season. 

“Tt wasn’t easy because the goalie tried to 
kick me,” he said. “I want to win the champi- 
onship. Each time I play, I want to win.” 


Scoring machine 

D. Angelone photo 
KNIGHT’S LEADING scorer Mark 
Celestian, above, passes the ball in an 
11-1 win over Hesser. Celestian, left, 
who scored a hat trick in first ten 
minutes of the game, sets up to shoot. 


Hesser’s defenseman left the ball to 
Munroy to score and Andrade collected his 
third goal. 

Aggressive goalie: Hesser’s goalie 
Demos Papadopolis was thrown from the 
game for going after Kidder. 

“He was going after me when I didn’t 
even have the ball,” Kidder said. 

The coaches and captains from each side 
were called in by referees to control their 
players before they decided to call the game. 

“Hesser got aggravated, so they started 
taking cheap shots,” DiMarea said. “There 
was no way they could have caught up.” 

Goalie Derek Andres missed a Hesser shot 
from the right wing, giving them their only 
goal. 

“They were a good team, but it was not a 
challenging game,” Knights’ halfback Erik 
Smith said. 


drops opener to Mt. Ida 


“No one was disappointed,” Brenker said. 
“We all know what to work on.” 

Women's recruitment: The women’s 
volleyball was needed to even out the women’s 
sports and recruit more women to NECC’s 
sports, Jack Hess, athletic director, said. 

“Tt was a logical choice,” Brenker said. 
“The equipment is minimal in cost and there 
are a ton of volleyball teams in the area.” 

Brenker said she has not submitted a team 
roster yet and is using an open—door policy 
without cuts or try—outs. The team is still 
accepting players. 

“Anyone, any age can play any position in 
volleyball,” Brenker said. 

She said she expects a weak season, but 
sees a difference in ability every day. 

“We've got some talent; it’s just a little 


rusty,” Brenker said. “We'll certainly win 
some matches and everyone will get a chance 
to try new, fun things. 


Optimism 

“No one was disappointed,” 
coach Leslie Brenker said. 
“We all know what to work 


on. Weve got some talent; it’s 
just a little rusty.” 
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Christopher Columbus revisited 


Different version of history 


uncovered in lecture series 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


Many history books identify Christopher 
Columbus as a brave explorer and a hero, 
leaving out his policies of enslavement and 
murder. 

This portrayal will be re-examined in 
Healing Our Heritage, a series of programs 
on Columbus and the human consequences 
of the great discoveries. 

The series of lectures and a theatre pre 
sentation will run at NECC from Oct. 1-21 

Howard Zinn, author and historian, will 
present his lecture Re-examining Columbus 
1492-1992o0n Oct. 1 inthe library conference 
area. 

One-sided: In a recent column in the 
Boston Herald, Zinn says people are not taught 
the negative side of Columbus’ voyage. 

“We were told that he was heroic and 
brave and religious and an extraordinary 
sailor,” he says. “But we are not told that he 
was greedy for gold and loot to bring back to 
his Spanish financiers. And that after the 
native Indians greeted him and his men with 
warmth and generosity, Columbus and his 
crew rounded them up, enslaved them and 
sent 500 of them back to Spain. Half died on 
the voyage.” 

Zinn says Columbus ordered the Indians 
on Espanola (now Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic) to look for gold and if they didn’t 
find enough, he had their hands hacked offso 
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they bled to death. Those who resisted were 
hunted down and killed 


He says this violence and the spread of 


disease brought over from Europe wiped out 
the entire Espanolan population. 

Judith Kamber, director of the staff devel- 
opment office, which will co-sponsor the 
event with the cultural diversity committee, 
said the program will provide an opportunity 
to see the other side of the story 

Narrow view: “We're given the idea that 
our way is the way to do things, the way to act, 
the way to dress,” she said. “It’s very ethno- 
centric. We have to look at the way other 
people do things. 

“They (Columbus and his men) assumed 
that they were savages because they wore no 
clothes and because of the way they looked, 
and that they could be dominated and killed.” 

Author Peter Lenz, who will discuss his 
book Healing Our Heritageon Oct. 14 in the 


library, calls the historical representation of 


Columbus’ journey, “the big lie—the invasion 
of Columbus.” 

Obscure evidence: He said his book uses 
rare documents to uncover facts of the ex- 
pedition to paint a more complete picture. 

“To correct the wrong done to native 
Americans, we must face the truth on Colum- 
bus’ policies of slavery, forced tribute and 
exploitation of the natural resources of the 
New World,” he said. 

Kamber said she sees a bias in the historical 
details of Columbus’ deeds. 
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“One mention in a book said Columbus 


was accompanied by many natives in his 
journey back to Europe,” she said. “They 
were dragged away from their families and 
brought back to Spain. I hardly call that 
accompanying.” 

In his column, Zinn says the history of the 
Western Hemisphere in general has to be 
viewed for both the good and bad aspects. 

Civilized?: “We need to know the history 
of what we call Western civilization, and the 
history of the star of Western civilization, the 
United States — while including many grand 
accomplishments — also includes slavery, war 
and violence against natives,” he says. 

Zinn says protests aimed at the down side 
of Columbus do not focus only on his crimes, 
but reflect a contemporary attitude. 

“They are about greed and violence today, 
about secing people who are different from us 
(Indians, blacks, Iraqis, whatever) as expend- 
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> able,” he says. 
; In addition to 
a Zinn’s and Lenz 
lectures, Diane 


Dupuis, educator and 
ethnographer, will 
present The Native 
American Expert- 
ence. The Oct. 21 
lecture in the library 
will include a presen 
tation of native 
American artifacts, 
crafts and jewelry by 
Wampanoag, native 
American John (Sly 
Fox) Oakley, a Haverhill residenr. 

On Oct. 2 in the cafeteria, the Pilgrim 
Theatre presents Columbus Dreams Of A New 
World, a musical performance using dialogue 
based on Columbus’ own log entries. 
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